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| LIST OF PLATES 

= I. Sketch Map of Eastern Asia Minor. 

E II. Eyuk: Sculptures and Sphinxes flanking the Gateway. a 

i III. Eyuk : View of Gateway from Interior, showing two >. 
2 2 Sphinxes, like those in Plate I, uncovered in excavation. : 

‘ % ; IV-V. Sculptured Stones found near Malatia. 


VI. Yamooli: Sculptured Eagle on three Lions, in high relief. 


VII. Yamooli: Back view of Sculptured Eagle, showing feathers 
replaced by wavy hair, around neck. : 


VIII. Mount Argaeus (Tope Nefezi near Assarjik): Hittite = 


Inscription. * 
IX. (1) Mount Argaeus: Sketch of the Inscription photo- = 
graphed in Plate VIII. = é 


(2) Aleppo: Hittite Inscription. (Corp. Inscr. Hitt. 9 
II-III A): Sketch, from a photograph. : 


X. Aintab: Granite Block with Hittite Inscription in three. 
panels. 


XI. Aintab: Side view of inscribed Granite Block, showing 7 “ 


sculpture. ‘i 
XII. Yavash-Ova-Khan: Milestone of Bb 2x < 
XIII. Tyana: : Be 
(1) Inscription on Black Cylindrical Stone. ¢ a ; 
Sees AC Th _ (2) Inscriptions on bottom and top of same stone. iY 


XIV. = (1) Ivory object with Hittite Inscription. 
— (2)-(3) Killiz: Archaic Bronzes. 
; : XV. ~— (1) Killiz: Black Stone Seal. 
eae - (2) Sakje Geuzi: Sculpture. 
* XVI. Scenes from the Slate Palette of Nar-Mer. 


; . XVII-XXX. Cappadocian Tablets belonging to the Liverpea 
A ieeeaes Institute of Archaeology. 


XVII. Tablet 3 and its Envelope: (photographs.) 
XVIII. ,, 14 and its Envelope: sealed envelope 23: 
(photographs.) bap et a4 
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XIX. Tablet 1: Letter about repairs to a house. 


* XX, * 2: Letter about commercial matters. 
XXI. Ss 3: Letter about the interest on a loan. 
2,3, 4 Pee 4: Letter about sundry purchases. 
5 5: Letter about a contract. 
XXIII. Ke 6: Letter about Aulugae and nas battu. 
XXIV. is 7: Record of a loan of silver. 
A 8: Contract of adoption and cohabitation. 
- 9: Memorandum of a payment by instalment. 


» 10: Receipt for clothing. 
XXV. »5 11: Memorandum of a deposit of gold and silver. 
55 12: Memorandum apparently about clothing. 
XXVI. a 13: Letter of invitation, with envelope. 
XXVII. * 14: Contract about a deposit of silver, with envelope. 
XXVIII. 5, 15: List of payments. 
XXIX. ,, 16: List of payments. 
XXX. » 17: Letter acknowledging payment under a 
contract. 
% 18; Memorandum or receipt. 
» 19: Fragment of a contract tablet. 
» 20: Fragmentary tablet. 
jae 6 29 ce vealed envelope. 
XXXI. Babylonian Tablet: a list of consignments of food. 
XXXII. Breonio Flints: (1) typical workmanship. (2) typical 
forms. 
XXXIII-XLIX. Excavations at Sakje Geuz1, 1908. 
XXXIII. Plan showing position of the mounds and village of 
Sakje Geuzi. 
XXXIV. (1) Mound A. Jobba Eyuk, from the West. 
(2) Sculptured stone protruding from the surface of 


Mound A. 
XXXV. Mound A, Sculptured Stones: (1) Banquet scene, (2) Lion. 
XXXVI. PS General Plan, contours, and section. 


Vv 


XXXVII. 


XXXVIII. 


XXXIX. 
XL. 


XLI. 


XLII. 


XLITI. 
XLIV. 


XLV. 


Ze 


Pa 


Mound A, Detail of Excavation, showing superimposed 
foundations. 

Portico: (1) General view, (2) Side view showing 
Sculptured steps to right. 

Portico : Plan and Section showing position of Sculptures. 

Portico : Sculptures of the Left Wing. (1) The Procession, 
Lion, Sphinx, and Priest-King ; (2) Whisk-bearer and 
Falconer. 

Portico: Sculptures, (1) of the Right:Wing, (2) of the 
Right Frontage. 

Portico: (1) Sculptured Base supported by Sphinxes, 
(2) The same base from behind. 

Trench A: Section of the Mound outside the Main Wall. 

(1) Neolithic Pottery. (z) Objects of Flint, Obsidian, &c., 
from the Neolithic Floor. 

Neolithic Pottery: Black incised ware. Forms and 
designs. 


XLVI-VII. Neolithic Pottery: Black incised ware: fragments. 


XLVIII. 
XLIX. 
L. 


LI. 


Stone Seals, showing Forms and Engraved Designs. 

Painted Pottery from Sakje Geuzi. 

Zerelia in Thessaly: (1) General view of the mound. 
(2) Ringed Vases and other pottery from the eighth 
settlement. 

(1) Gonnos in Thessaly : Mycenaean Vases. 


(2-3) Zerelia: Vase and terra cotta Statuette from the 
seventh settlement. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


P. 3. Last line but one: for ‘ Pl. III’ read ‘Pl. IV.’ 


P. 15. Lines 19-20 and footnote+: the formula Bafa Mepef aus 
occurs, not in any inscription published by Sterrett, but as 
the opening words of the perpendicular inscription on the right 
side of the well-known ‘Midas Tomb.’ See also Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia I, p. 329, No. 137; p. 348, 
add. 25. The inscription from Maximianopolis, quoted as 
‘published by Sterrett’ (Pap. Am. Sch. Arch. III (not J/), 
p- 612) gives merely another instance of a twofold Phrygian 
name. 

The longer band of inscription on the ‘ Black Stone from 
Tyana’ (PI. XIII, 1) has also been published (without commentary, 
and with a very imperfect reproduction of the lettering) by 
Dr. Hans Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmaler aus Pisidien, Pam- 
phylien, Kappadokien und Lykien. Leipzig, 1908 (forming parts 
5 and 6 of Studien iiber Christliche Denkmiler, edited by J. 
Ficker), p. 370, No. 77. In line 3 Dr. Rott reads A7NIONI 
without question. 

The other parts of the inscription (Pl. XIII, 2) are published 
also by Dr. E. Pridik in the Journal of the Russian Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Vol. 328 (1900) 3, 4, p. 26, No. 29. 


P. 29, note *, first line, for ‘ $.B.4., 1902-3,’ read ‘ B.S.4., 1902-3’: 
the reference is to the Annual of the British School of Archaeology 
in Athens. 
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NOTES ON A JOURNEY THROUGH 
ASIA MINOR 


By JOHN GARSTANG 


While awaiting the ratification of our concession to make 
excavations in North Syria last summer we spent some time 
examining and photographing the Hittite monuments of Asia Minor. 
Our party included the Rev. M. Linton Smith, who copied and will 
separately publish the Greek Inscriptions; Herr Horst Schliephack, 
who was mainly responsible for the photography; and Mr. Arthur 
Wilkin, whose voluntary help contributed much to lighten our 
labours, particularly when moving from day to day. The expenses 
of this exploration were generously borne by Sir John Brunner, 
Bart., Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, Dr. Ludwig Mond, and Mr. Robert 
Mond. Our destination was near Aintab, and our route from rail- 
head at Angora may be seen from the accompanying map (Pl. I) to 
have been arranged to keep steadily in that direction while visiting 
as many sites of antiquity as possible. 

The following were the chief places visited and objects noted :— 

15th May, 1907—Cheshme-Keupru: Stone lion (photographed). 

16th May.—Haidar-Sultan: Marble columns, well, and shrine 
(photographed). 

17th May.—Denek-Maaden: Miscellaneous small objects seen 
(Pl. XIV, No. 1, and p. 11, below). 

18th May.—Sekili-Khan and Yeni-Khan: Turkoman encamp- 
ment (women photographed). 

19th May.—Hatibin-Keui: Architectural fragments and Greek 
inscription. Kuchuk-Nefez-Keui: Columns and _ inscriptions, 
Romano-Greek. Keutlek: Greek inscriptions in walls of Mosque, 
&c. (copied). 

20th May.—Buyuk-Nefez-Keui: Architectural fragments 
&e. (photographed); numerous inscriptions in the village and 


cemetery (copied). 


2ist and 22nd May.—Boghaz-Keui Temple site and Dr. 
Winckler’s excavations; numerous photographs and measurements. 

23rd and 24th May.—Yazili-Kaya: Set of photographs with 
details, notes and plan. 
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25th and 26th May.—Eyuk: Uncovered the old and some 
new sculptures; set of photographs and plan of gateway. 
27th to 29th May.—Boghaz-Keui: The Acropolis; photographs 
of details of architecture and of site. 
30th May.—Yuzgat: Number of coins and small objects 
examined. 
3lst May.—Keller: Bought a small archaic gold coin, 
obv. a lion’s head with mane. Greek inscriptions in Church (copied). 
1st June, 1907.—Boghaz Layan: Greek inscription in the Konak 
(copied). 
2nd to 4th June—Kaisariyeh: Examined small objects, seals, 
terra-cottas, &c., in bazaar; visited Assarjik on Mt. Argus; copied 
and photographed Hittite inscription (P]. VIII, IX, 1). 
5th June.—Chok-Geuz-Keupru, Halys L. bank: Greek graffiti 
on rock. Yamooli, Halys R. bank; Stone sculptured eagle 
(Pl.-Vi,-V11). 
6th June.—Bogche: Halys L. bank, below: Re-copied and 
photographed the large inscription. 
7th June. Yavash-ova-Khan, between Inje-su and Develi Kara- 
hissar: Roman milestone (Pl. XIT). 


8th to llth June.—Andaval, Nigde, Bor: Miscellaneous — 


enquiries and photographs. 

12th June.—Kilise(Kizli)-Hissar (Tyana): Copied several Greek 
inscriptions and one Phrygian (Pl. XIII); photographed aqueducts, 
ruins and inscriptions. ; 

13th and 14th June.—Bulghar-Maaden: Collated and photo- 
graphed the well-known Hittite inscription on the rocks. 

15th June.—Cilician Gates: Numerous photographs. 
17th June.—Tarsus: Examined and photographed the ancient 
walls. 

18th to 20th June.—Adana: Very few small antiquities; 
some coins. 

21st June——Missis: Numerous Greek inscriptions and founda- 
tions (copies and photographs). 

24th June.—Alexandretta: Examined bronzes, seals, &c., in 
merchants’ hands. 

28th June.—Killiz: Numerous seals and small objects in the 
bazaars (e.g., Pl. XIV 2-3, XV 1). 
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“9th June.—Huru-Pegamber (Kyrrhus): Photographs of the 
ruins; several inscriptions. 

30th June.—Rowanduz-Kale: Photographs of the medieval 
ruins, and of local racial types (men and women). 

Ist July, 1907.—Arslan-Kalesi and other ruined sites on the 
plateau. 

end July.—Aintab: Hittite inscription (Pl. X, XI) and small 
antiquities. 

4th July—Sakje-Geuzi (Sakche-Geuk-Su): Examined the site ; 
several Hittite sculptures (Pl. XV 2). Kartal: photographs of local 
racial types. 

5th July.—Karadinek, &c.: Photographs of ruins; mapped the 
track from Kartal to Rowanduz-Kale. 

6th July.—Re-visited Kyrrhus and Killiz. 

7th July.—Azaz: Greek inscription. 

8th July—Aleppo: Photograph of the old Hittite inscription 
(Pl. IX 2); copy of another in Aramaic, &c.; many small antiquities 
in hands of dealers. 

The results of our work at Yazili-Kaya and Hyuk, with some 
notes taken at Boghaz-Keui by Herr Winckler’s courtesy, will be 
shortly published more fully than is possible in the scope of this 
report. In addition to the observations we were able to take as to 
various problematical details concerning these famous monuments, 
we were also able to secure a complete series of photographs from 
both places; and it is the more desirable to publish these, in that 
there is no volume in English which fully describes them, nor has 
anything been done of late years to supplement the pioneer works 


of Perrot and of Humann by which they have become known to 


scholars. We postpone also any detailed account of our doings in 
Syria, which was chiefly of an ethnographic character, as we propose 
to resume work there this autumn. This report is thus confined to a 
brief account of some of the more striking Hittite and other 
monuments which were brought to light during our journey. 


Tus Scunprurep Stones From Mazartra (Pl. IV, V) are 
obviously of Hittite origin. They are apparently four in number, 
and the sculptures upon them are remarkable. In the first (Pl. III, 
top) the young god stands upon a bull and is approached by a priest 
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bearing what may be a lituus, followed by a smaller figure guiding 
a goat or ram. For the figure of the god, compare the sanctuary of 
Yazili-Kaya and the Karabel sculpture;* and for the central idea 
compare the sculptures upon the left hand of the gateway at Eyuk, 
Pl. II. Certain hieroglyphic signs near the heads of the chief 
persons in this scene may be recognised; they seem to form two 
groups, one possibly referring to the deity and one to the priest.t 

The second scene (Pl. IV, bottom) represents a priestess 
approaching a winged deity, and followed by a smaller figure like- 
wise leading a small animal. Both of the main figures have their 
analogies also at Yazili-Kaya. 

The third scene (Pl. V, top) represents two Hittite figures, in 
characteristic short tunic. The head-dress of these two is clearly 
the same as that of the great god of the Hittites as represented both 
in the great and small galleries at Yazili-Kaya. The design suggests 
metal work, and the same remark seems to apply to the baton, or 
whatever the object may be, which is carried over the right shoulder 
of the rear figure. The fourth stone (Pl. V, bottom) seems to be 
inverted, and to show the hands of the fire-god among flames or 
lightning. 

For procuring and sending these photographs and for what little 
information is to be learned about them, we are very much indebted 
to Mr. H. H. Riggs of Kharput. It is very unfortunate that as yet 
practically nothing has transpired concerning their discovery; and 
that the stones, as Mr. Riggs points out, have obviously been 
‘touched up’ for the purposes of the photograph. It is even possible 
that there are only two stones in all, in which case they must have 
been rearranged considerably after the first picture was taken. 


Hacte nEAR Yamoout (Pl. VI, VII). The situation of this 
monument is on the somewhat wild right bank of the Halys river, 
between the two bridges named Chok-Geuz-Keupru and Tek-Geuz- 
-Keupru, which are on the roads from Yuzgat and Angora respec- 
tively to Kaisariyeh. The nearest village is Yamooli, which is 40 


minutes further down the stream. The river in its course frequently 
—eee—eee—Oo i  e 
* Messerschmidt: Corpus Inscr. Hett. II-XXXIX. 
+ Professor Sayce identifies the group of three hieroglyphs on the alg (namely the 


two hands with a group of four short strokes between them) as one which in other texts 
seems to mean ‘ priest,’ 
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fiows between steep and rocky banks, which rise here and there more 
prominently to heights varying from 500 to 800 feet. A path follows 
the river side for the most part, winding along the narrow strip of 
land between the river and the heights which overlook it. Other 
tracks take the higher ground, which is, however, covered thickly 
with loose rock and stones, and perhaps for this reason desolate and 
unattractive. The eagle is found on a knoll of this kind, but did 
not, even when upon its pedestal, command an extensive view of the 
river, though barely 100 metres distant. The ground rises 
immediately between the monument and the ravine through which 
the Halys flows just there; but a litile way up stream the banks are 
more gentle and the water comes into view at a bend. 

This remarkable monument represents a gigantic eagle of stone 
(body, wings, legs and claws), sculptured in the round, and standing 
upon a solid base carved in bold relief with the design of a seated lion 
within each of the three panels at the front and sides. The height 
over all is 2°20 metres. The tail of the eagle descends down the 
back almost to the ground level, projecting there 10 cms. (Pl. VII). 
It appeared that the whole monument was originally set up on a 
platform of stones some five metres distant; this platform had been 
prepared with some care, though it is of undressed stones, or of 
stones with only the top surface dressed. It was, however, partly 
uprooted, and it was no longer possible to judge the direction which 
the monument had faced, or how, indeed, an object of this great size 
had moved comparatively so far in falling upon its side as it now 
les. 

The head of the eagle is broken away and could not be found. 
Upon examining the neck, it may be seen even in the photograph 
that the feathers with which the bird is covered here give way to a 
hair-like representation, shown in two clusters of hair curling finally 
towards one another. This may indeed be only an attempt to 
reproduce the down around a full neck in much the same manner as 
upon the legs; on the other hand, it may represent hair, and it 
remains possible that this was a composite and human-headed 
emblem. The significance of this fact is apparent. The plumage 
upon the bird is represented upon the breast with a boldness 
accordant with the great size of the monument. The details will be 
best realized from the illustration (P1]. VI). Upon the back some of 
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the detail work of the breast is repeated; but for the most part the 
work is more conventional, the feathers being represented by bands 
of herring-bone pattern running down the full length of the body, 
diverging upon the shoulders and then converging gradually so as 
to cross the tail. The legs are shown covered with down, and the 

extremities are strongly executed. 
The base of this monument presents several points of interest. 
In each of the two visible panels there is represented a lion in an 
attitude not exactly crouching, but as though partly supporting the 
weight upon the shoulders and back. The shoulders are too high 
for an ordinary recumbent position, though otherwise the details of 
the attitude are reposeful. The left leg crosses over the right, the 
tail curls up from between the legs back over the hip, and the face of 
the animal in each of the two visible cases looks outwards. These two 
lions both present their right sides outwards, but it is not possible 
. : to be certain, as the monument lies, of the details upon the hidden 
panel. The width of the base, excluding the tail, is 116 centimetres. 
There is one further feature which is both curious and difficult 
to explain, namely the ridge of stone upon which the eagle is perched 
and which continues down the sides to enclose the lions (Pl. VII). 
This ridge alternately narrows and expands repeatedly, with 
the effect of a succession of globes or nodules joined together. It 
might almost be taken to represent a writhing serpent, though there 
is little else to support this view. It seems none the less to be 

deliberately emblematic. 

A good account of this monument, with two photographs, was 
published in the early part of this year by Mr. W. A. Robinson,* 
who seems to have visited the place about the same time as ourselves. 


Oruer Hirrire Inscriptions (Pl. VII, VIII, IX, X, XI). Itis 
not necessary to say much about these Hittite inscriptions; those 
from Assarjik and Aintab are unrecorded, and that from Aleppo 
(Pl. VIII 2) is a revised version from a photograph of the old 
inscription. t ; 

The first of these is found on the slope of Mount Argaeus, above 
Kaisariyeh (Caesarea), at Tope Nefezi near Assarjik. It is on a 


= ‘ 
= 


* Proc. §.B.A., Jan., 1908, p. 85. 
+ Messerschmidt, C.J.H. II-III A. 
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living rock, weathered and cracked, facing south. The inscribed face 
is full of blurs and scratches and other pitfalls for the unwary 
copyist, for which reason we reproduce also an enlargement of one 
of our photographs. It is 112 ems. in length; the whole height 
over the dressed surface to the top of the inscription is 57 cms., the 
lower uninscribed band being 20 ems. in height. This band, though 
uninscribed, is none the less fairly marked here and there mics 


AINTAB. HITTITE INSCRIPTION : PHOTOGRAPHED IN PLATE X. 


number of graffito signs, and one or two similar markings help to 
confuse the upper register. These we could not copy; in fact, our 
visit was paid during a violent mountain hailstorm, and our 
photographs were taken during a lull when the sun was just about 
to set. The first interesting feature about the inscription is that it 
is incised, as is the Bogche stone on the Halys. Professor Sayce 
regards it with much interest, and suggests as a possible interpre- 
tation that it records a successful sportsman’s ‘ bag of 22 birds.’ 
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The Aintab stone is smaller and carved in relief. It was seen 
and photographed by Messrs. Linton Smith and Schliephack near a 
school at the place mentioned. It may have been the corner stone 
of a building, as the sculpture and inscription adjoin. The style 
of the work from such details as remain may be recognized as similar 
to other monuments from this portion of the Hittite country. Like 
the inscription from Assarjik, it seems to contain several hieroglyphs 
that are new, or which are at any rate written in unfamiliar guise; 
the ink drawing herewith reproduces what seem to be the essential 
markings. 

Professor Sayce has already republished the Aleppo inscription 
from the photograph which we supplied to him (Proc. S.B.A., 
June, 1908), but it should be said at once that it is difficult 
to reconcile some of the signs as he reproduces them with the 
photograph or with our hand copy. The pen drawing (Pl. IX, 
fig. 3) is derived entirely from the two latter sources, irrespective 
of the earlier published copy (C.Z.H. II-III A) or of any attempt to 
make it ‘read.’ Some of the signs are extremely doubtful, and 
though readings might be conjectured, we have given only what 
seemed to us to be clear. The second main sign of the second line, 
for example, may readily be allowed to suggest at the present time 
a whip with the lash coiling below it. In these matters of restoration 
we await further light. 


Roman Mivestones. (a) Yavash-ova Khan, between Inje-su and 
Develi-Karahissar: Large cylindrical stone hollowed as a trough 
for animals to drink, alongside a well on east side of the Khan in the 
yard. Length 220 cms. by 80 cms. diameter—Gritstone (Pl. XII). 


---[TIRAIANOAVG 
GERMANICOPONTMAX 
TRIBPOTESTCOSIII 
PPRESTITVITPERPOM 
PONIVMBASSVMLEG 
AVGPROPR 
(XYXXX 


Traiano Aug(usto) Germanico pont(ifici) max(imo) trib(unicia) 
_ potest(ate) cos IIT p(atri) p(atriae) : restituit per Pomponium Bassum 
leg(atum) Aug(usti) pro pr(store). (X)XXX. 

The grammar of the inscription is not without parallel. Other 
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inscriptions of the same governor occur in several records from Asia 
Minor: much roadwork went on there in Trajan’s earlier years. 

The reading and note are kindly supplied by Professor Haverfield. 
The suggestion of XX XX for XXX as originally copied by us is also 
due to him, and after considering the photograph (Pl. XII) it seems 
only reasonable to accept it, though it is curious that my own and 
Mr. Linton Smith’s copies agreed in every particular, even to the 
reading ‘XXX.’ The milestone was about latitude 38° 25’ N. and 
longitude 35° 10’ E., on the high road between the ancient Sadacora 
(Inje-su) and Cyzistra (Develi-Karahissar), and this spot was almost 
exactly 40 Roman miles from Caesarea (Mazaca), assuming the road 
_ followed much the same course as at present. 

(6) Village of Eski Yapan, one hour (five miles) west of Alaja. 
Probably the ‘ Alty Yapan’ of Kiepert’s map, about latitude 40° 
8’ N. by 34° 44’ E., on the road from Sungurlu to Alaja (Etonea ?). 
Height about 140 mm., cylindrical. 

IMPCAESMANTONIO 

GORDIANOSEMPRON()) 

ANOROMANOAFRICA 

NOSENIORIPIOFEL 

ICDINVICTOAVGETI 
i.e., Imp. Caes M. Antonio Gordiano Semproniano Romano Africano 
Seniori pio felici invicto Aug(usto), et i(mp). . . 

This is a milestone of Gordian I, and possibly the letters ETI 
are the beginning of a clause intended to introduce Gordian II, his 
son and colleague, and possibly also never completed owing to news 
that their 22 days’ reign was ended. A stone of each occurs in 

Pamphylia. 

| It was Mr. Riggs who first kindly communicated to us the fact 
of this inscription, and a note from his pocket-book, in the train 
- from Aleppo. The revised reading is due again to Professor 
Haverfield. At the same place we learn of a lion sculptured 
in red sandstone, and we are indebted to the same gentleman for a 
photograph. In some ways this resembles the architectural 
crouching lion at Eyuk, but it is both badly weathered and built 
into a low wall. It seems to have a length of one metre or there- 
abouts. The attitude of the animal is half sitting, half crouching. 
The shoulders are raised well above the paws; a great part of the 
head is missing. 


The signs of wheels were deep-scored in the surface rock, over a 
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Tue Brack Srone or Tyana (Pl. XIII, 1-2). This stone 
was seen, photographed and copied by three of us (with some 


difficulty) in the yard of a house at Kilisse (Kizli) Hissar (Tyana). 


It is much broken, and we only found seven fragments, which, 
however, fitted together well owing to the hard granitic nature of 
the stone. It had been cylindrical, about 25 cm. only in height and 
86 cm. in diameter. The outside had borne seven parallel lines of 
inscription apparently running all round. The top and bottom had 
been differently arranged: the latter had apparently been divided 
into parallel rows for the purposes of inscribing, while the former 
was arranged in concentric rows, as is plainly shown in Pl. XIII 2. 
The inscription is clearly boustrophedon, the lines reading (as 

was commonly the case with Hittite) alternately from right to left 
and left to right. The letiers of this inscription are with one 
exception quite familiar in the Phrygian alphabet. There are two 
examples of the more exceptional letter, namely, the arrow-like 
sign which occurs in the second and fourth complete lines; this is 
presumably a double form of T. If it may be permitted (in the 
lack of any more suitable type) to transliterate this inscription, it 
would seem to read somewhat as follows, the brackets enclosing 
doubtful signs, and omitting the first incomplete line : —* 

1, Left to Right. IV?(MILA) | MEME(DJIS | 

2. Right to Left. A | TEZA(P) | ATION(I?) | (E) 

3. Left to Right. OIT | UMEN | M(?L?) 

4. Right to Left. N | ATIOS | M(E) © 

5. Left to Right. N | BATAN | E(F) 

In the second line the reading TEZAP or TESAP is tempting. 

But the point of most obvious importance is the parallelism of 
ATION (i. 2) and ATIOS (1. 4), which is sufficient to indicate an 


Indo-European language. t 


There seems to be no reason to doubt the Phrygian origin of this 
inscription, and this opens up the question of communication. 
Now in riding from Bogche to Inje-su, we were struck by the 
remarkable traces of an ancient road which we passed and re-passed 
and followed for several miles as we approached the latter place. 


a a ee ee eee 
* Line 1 for (U) read (K); line 2 for Z read perhaps S. 7 
} For a further note on this inscription, see p. 13 below. 


a ‘ ~ . 
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width in places of 30 or 40 metres. It was an absolute duplicate 
of the portions of the Royal Road of the Phrygian country as 
described by Ramsay. We followed it for several miles approaching 
Indje-su, and we picked it up only for a short stretch on leaving 
Indje-su next morning for the south. Unfortunately, our long day 
and long inscription at Bogche had exhausted our day’s supply of 
photographic plates, so we have no picture of this interesting road 
to reproduce. It is, however, readily traceable for five kilometres, 
and it lies roughly between latitude 38° 38! 30” N. by 85° 4’ E. and 
38° 36’ 30” N. by 35° 6! 30” E.; i.e., it tends in direction almost 
N.E. from Indje-su, and was traced by us from a distance of about 
five kilometres from that place, nearly to the village called Bozdja 
on Kiepert’s map (only that we were riding in the reverse direction). 
It is noteworthy that near Bogche on the Halys the natives pointed 
out several places as we rode down the bank where it is possible to 
ford the river in ordinary dry weather. Also there is an ancient 
road tending more or less in that direction, on the north side of 
the river, marked in Kiepert’s map ‘ Alte Str. Sultan Murads IT, 
This digression about the road is not evidence concerning the stone, 
except in so far as it shows that at any rate one direct line of 
communication with the North and thence with the Phrygian 
country was probably already well established, and the road much 
used, as early at least as the date of this inscription. 

Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay attributes the occurrence, so far to 
the south-east, of an inscription in an alphabet allied to the Greek, 
to the influence of trading Greeks from their early colonies on the 
Cilician coast. 


On Plates XIV, XV, there are reproduced a few imteresting 
objects, as well as a portion of a fine sculpture from Sakje. The 
most important of these is the Hittite carving on ivory shown in 
Pl. XIV 1. This can hardly have been a seal in ordinary use, as its 
inscribed faces are not conveniently formed for ordinary sealing 
purposes, but it finds its readiest classification among objects of that 
kind. The illustration shows the object in form and the two inscribed 
faces, all enlarged by about half natural size. On the one face a 
kingly figure in tunic stands with one arm outstretched, and a 
group of three hieroglyphic signs is repeated on each side. The 
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figure on the other face is robed, but the details are less easy to 
explain. The black stone seal from Killiz (Pl. XV 1) is also a 
remarkable object, including among its devices clearly the god 
Sandes, and another face inscribed with a series of fascinating signs. 
The scale of this reproduction is the same as the former; both of 
these drawings have been skilfully and very faithfully executed by 
Mr. J. Grant. 

The little bronzes from Killiz (Pl. XIV 2) need little com- 
mentary. The technique of horseman may be compared with that 
of the clay horseman (probably of early Iron Age fabric) published 
by Professor Myres in Journ. Anthrop. Inst. XXXIII, Pl. xxxix 1, 2. 

The sculpture from Sakje-Geuzi (Pl. XIV 2) is one of several 
which we saw near the mounds which characterize that remarkable 
Hittite site. They were all in the well-known style of the Marash 
and Zinjerli sculptures. There was a second stone showing a lion in 
movement; and a third representing a figure seated at a table with 
another figure, upright and ministering, at the opposite side. 
Further notes about this place and about our observations in the 
north of Syria, particularly in the Afrin valley, may be appropri- 
ately held over until the return of our present expedition. 
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MIDAS BEYOND THE HALYS: 
A FURTHER NOTE ON THE BLACK STONE 
FROM TYANA 


By JOHN L. MYRES. 


The sudden return of Professor Garstang to Asia Minor in the 
course of the present summer prevented him from completing the 
revision of that section of his report of last year’s journey (pp. 10-11 
above) which deals with the ‘Black Stone from Tyana,’ bearing an 
inscription in what appears to be the Phrygian character and 
language. The photographs of the stone have been submitted to 
other members of the Staff of the Institute of Archaeology, and have 
also been seen by Professor Sayce, Mr. J. A. R. Munro of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Mr. J. G. C. Anderson of Christ Church, to 
each of whom the Editor of the Annals is indebted for valuable 
suggestions and help in the interpretation of the document. 

It is clear from the photographs on Plate XIII that the inscription 
is in an archaic form of Aegean alphabet, very closed allied 
to that of the well-known inscriptions of the Midas City, and other 
sites in Phrygia. But this is the first occasion on which a monument 
in this script has been found so far to the south-east as Tyana. The 
stone on which the inscription is placed seems to have been a 
cylindrical drum, with flat sides (or ends) of about 86 cm. diameter, 
and a cylindrical surface about 25cm. high. Of the circumference, 
only a length of about 37 cm. at most is preserved, and as it has 
unfortunately no indication that the lines of the inscription on this 
surface do not run round the whole, or a considerable part, of the 
circumference, we must reconcile ourselves to the probability that 
only a small proportion is preserved of the contents of any one line. 
That the object did not stand upon either of its flat sides (or ends) is 
probable from the fact that both of these flat surfaces bear traces of 
closely-written inscription wherever they are preserved. As, however, 
the monument must have stood upon something, it follows that if it did 
not stand on one of its flat sides, some part of its cylindrical surface 
must have served as its support, and consequently must have been 
invisible and uninscribed; so that it is probable after all that the 

= . 
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lines of the inscription on this surface did not extend over the whole 
of the circumference of the drum, nearly 29 m. in length, though, ~ 
as hinted above, they may well have covered a good deal of it. 

The alphabet of the inscription is represented, in the parts which 
are preserved, by the following letters:—AB.AE... A(?) MN | 
OIl.. ST T, together with a letter which does not occur in the 
Greek alphabet, shaped thus, 7\, like a broad arrow with the point 
uppermost. This letter is already known to occur in the Phrygian 
inscriptions, and is there given the value of w or qu, for it is written 
either alone, or immediately after a &. Professor Sir William 
Ramsay regarded it as an abbreviated form of a koppa,* but inthe 
syllabary of Cyprus the same symbol has the value of #, and as 
Professor Garstang has suggested, the question should be considered 
whether, in a district so nearly opposite Cyprus, this symbol may 
not have had the value of a dental, perhaps the tt sound, which occurs 
frequently in place names in Asia Minor, and is actually represented 
in the alphabet of Halicarnassus and Mesambria by a variety of J 
with drooping cross-bar. This letter occurs three times in the 
inscription before us; in line 3 and line 5, in the same word, 
AAIOS, A7NION?1; and again in line 11, on one of the flat surfaces, 
unfortunately without any other letter clearly legible near it. 

The words of the inscription are separated, as is usual in 
Phrygian inscriptions, by vertical rows of three punctuation-dots °. 
It is consequently possible to recognise stems and terminations 
within each group of symbols. Several words in the inscription are 
fortunately quite clear, BATAN in line 6, A7IO% in line 5, 
OITYMEN in line 4+; TESAN in line 8 t ; A7MONYI, also in line 8, — 
where the final I is very faint, and I think doubtful. 

The two uppermost lines are very much damaged. Line 1 shows 
signs of a A at the extreme left, and one or two more strokes are 
quite doubtful. The only interest, for our present purpose, of this 
mutilated line is that it assures us of the shape of the lower part of 
the A of the script. 


eee Ad a 
* Ramsay, A Study of Phrygian Art, Journal of Hellenic Studies, X, 187. + 
__ } The punctuation mark indicated by Professor Garstang between T and T is very 
difficult to find on the photograph, and I doubt its existence. _ 
__ } Here Professor Garstang reads TESATI, but the II symbol in line 12 is — 
differently formed, and Professor Sayce thinks there are traces in line 3 of the es 
up-stroke of the N. J 
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Line 2 is more legible, though it does not show well on the 
photograph: it reads from left to right, and begins clearly with T; 
then follows a very obscure letter, which may be T, I or I; then fairly 
clearly MIAA; the cross-bar of the A is clear, and the form of the 
A sufficiently plain to distinguish it from the A-like (or A-like) letter 
in line 18 on one of the flat surfaces of the stone. Professor Garstang 
read this letter as A; and he noted that the same combination of 
symbols recurs at the end of line 4.* But,as Mr. J. A. R. Munro points 
out, there is every justification, in a Phrygian inscription, in reading 
the group as MIAA, and regarding it as the name of the celebrated 
Phrygian king, Midas. 

_ That the group MIAA represents a proper name is rendered more 
probable by the group which follows it; the limits of which are 
certified by a clear punctuation-mark at the end of the line, and a 
less clear one after the A of Muda. This group reads MEMETI®: 
the last two strokes of the second M are not very clear, but Professor 
Sayce, who recognised the significance of the group, is satisfied of 
their existence. The word is already known as a Phrygian proper 
name in a closely allied form in the inscription BaBSa MepeFais 
from Maximianopolis, published by Sterrett,t and it is certainly 
tempting to read the words Mida Meyevis in the same sense. 

The only other group which is repeated within the limits of our 
inscription is that already alluded to in lines 3 and 5, A7MOX%, 
AMIONI. Here we seem to have the same stem A”\IO- with two 
different case-terminations, (1) -O} and (2) -ON, or -ONI. It is 
unfortunate that the obscurity of the I after the N prevents decision 
as between a form analogous to the Greek ‘second declension,’ and 
one analogous to the Greek ‘ third.’ It would be good to be assured 
that this word A”7\IO® could be related to the wide-spread name of 
Atys (or Attys). Is it possible that this name itself in its earlier 
forms had the sound qu (= Aquios), and that this sound (as so often 
in the south-eastern group of Aryan speech in Europe) becomes 
transformed later into t? 

The only other point which is worth noting in regard to the 
grammar of the inscription is the repeated occurrence of terminations 
in -AN and -EN: thus we have BATAN in line 6, -OITTMEN and 


Soar Note, further, that the letters MI- recur once more at the left hand end of line 5. 
+ Papers of the American School of Archaeology, II, 612. 
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TESAN in line 8, together with an isolated N before BATAN in line © 
6; the termination -EN before A*7\JO> in line 5, and perhaps the © 
form A”NION, as above hinted, in line 3. ; 

The inscriptions on the flat ends of the block are almost illegible. 
The line marked 7 seems to begin the inscription on that face of the 
stone. An A, and a I next to it on the left, are all that are quite 
clear. To the right of the A is either a punctuation mark or an E 
with very short cross-bars. In line 8 the group NA is clear, and a 
little before it the upper part of an E, and perhaps of an M, 
suggesting the group -MENA. Lines 9 and 10 are wholly destroyed; 
in line 11 comes the symbol “\ already noted. Line 14 seems to read 
TIMMY, or perhaps, TITIIA, or TIITIIN; but lines 12 and 18 are 
almost illegible in the photograph.* Line 13 shows traces of an M at 
the left-hand end, and then, after a break, TAAET, but the A is much 
broken, and of a curious curvilinear form which raises doubt; line 12 
is almost entirely destroyed, but there is a fragmentry O nearly — 
opposite the A in line 13. 

As to the date of the stone, the lettering, which is somewhat 
maturer and more rectilinear than that of the Phrygian inscriptions, 
suggests the early part of the seventh century B.c., and if the reading 
Miéa, and the interpretation of it which is suggested here, be 
upheld, there is strong reason for regarding the monument as 
belonging to that great Phrygian monarch, of Greek tradition and 
Assyrian history, whose opposition to the Asiatic adventures of 
Sargon belongs to the first four years of that king’s reign, i.e., 
722 to 718 B.c. 


* It will be seen that this portion of the inscription has been phot h 
down. The lines are numbered in their proper pene Centiee - “oD ed upside- 


Liverpool A.A.A., Vol. I. 
PLATE XVI. 


SCENES FROM THE SLATE PALETTE OF NAR MER. 


Fic. 1.—NAR MER SMITING THE CHIEFTAIN OF THH HARPOON. 


(From the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, Vol. 36.) 
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THE PETTY-KINGDOM OF THE HARPOON 
AND EGYPT’S EARLIEST MEDITERRANEAN 
PORT 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


The second register of the obverse of the Palette of Nar Mer 
(see Pl. XVI, fig. 1) shows a scene of the King, accompanied by a 
single attendant, smiting a kneeling foe. Before the king is a falcon 
perched on a papyrus-bush, and holding by a human hand, which 
issues from its breast, a cord which is passed through the nose or 
upper lip of an enemy’s head. This scene has been interpreted* as 


representing Nar Mer’s conquest of the = ‘Chieftaint of the 
Petty-Kingdom of the Harpoon.’ 

The precise limits of this Petty-Kingdom in the earliest historical 
times cannot, on the material at present available, be ascertained. 
We know, however, that it was situated in the North-western 
corner of the Delta on the shore of the Mediterranean, and at the 


time of the Third Dynasty, when it formed an Egyptian province, 
it was bounded on the East by the nome of Ma», Ha-ka, on the 
South-east by the nome of & Net, and on the South-west by the 


nome of A Ament. A reference to the sketch map on p. 18 will 
show that it must have included within its boundaries the Canopic 
- mouth of the Nile. It was apparently one of the earliest and most 
important of the settled kingdoms of Egypt, for its ensign occurs 
more frequently than that of any other pett; ~‘ate on the decorated 


* Sethe, Beitrige zur altesten geschichte Aegyptens, p. 14. 


+ Note that Nar Mer’s foe is figured of nearly the same size as Nar Mer himself, 
while the servant behind him is less than half his stature; this, according to the usual 
Egyptian convention, would indicate that he was a person of nearly equal rank. For 
the cult-object of a district, meaning the chieftain of that district, see my paper ‘On 
the Horus-title of the Kings of Egypt,’ in the Proceedings of the 8.B.A., 1904, p. 295, 


and cf. Miss Murray’s note on the title Semer uati, infra, p. 23. 


GE pig PS ree eS oe 
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pottery of prehistoric times.* Its capital appears to have been 
Senti-nefer, and the cult object of its inhabitants the Harpoon. : 
This Harpoon deity is often mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, in the .- a 
Book of the Dead, and other religious works, but as the Harpoon : 
itself was also a word-sign for ua, ‘one,’ its true significance has 
not been generally recognised. 


2e 

‘ 

ie. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE DELTA, SHOWING RELATIVE 
POSITIONS OF THE WESTERN PETTY-KINGDOMS. ; “- 
io 7 


The hieroglyphic monogram to the right of Nar Mer’s figure has 
been interpretedt as meaning that the Horus-Falcon (i.e., the <3 
Chieftaint of the Kingdom of the Falcon, here Nar Mer) leads into 


oa -* On these decorated vases there are sometimes represented two boats bearing ie : 


ensigns h and * while on others are peoree three boats hae different ensigns, 


iy ‘ ona These undoubtedly represent the three north-western petty-kingdoms 
of ‘the Harpoon,’ ‘ the Mountain,’ and ‘the Crossed Arrows’—the petty-kingdoms os pee 


-t( Sahiak facenaa.t ra historic times the contiguous nomes of WP, we, and a 


+ Erman, in 4.Z., XXXVI, tat. 12. ‘ ' 


t See P.S.B.A,, XXVI, p. 299. For the identification of ‘the: bird, formerly: 
supposed to be the hawk with the falcon, see Lo t, Bull. : i sf s 3 
sede III, fasc. 1, Caire, 1908. a ee Sa bet rat ‘rh 
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captivity 6,000* prisoners. The sign of the staket with head 
transfixed has not as yet been explained, but on the analogy of 
inscriptions similarly placed in later scenes of a king smiting a 
fallen foe, it should be an ethnic sign. Now we actually find that 
@. is used in the Pyramid Texts as a determinative of a word 


= 
h = %.. Aker, the name of a race of men who, in the Book of 


the Dead (Ch. CLIII, A.) are described as the ‘ancestors of the 
blood-drinkers and of Ra.’ A glance at the features of the face on 
the stake, and at the head of the Harpoon Chieftain whom Nar Mer 
is smiting, will at once show that these people were of a different 
racial type to their conquerors, whose characteristic features are 
exemplified in the portrait of Nar Mer and his attendants. There 
are, in fact, many indications that throughout historic times this 
corner of the Delta was inhabited by a race foreign to the Dynastic 
people, and the scene on our palette would show that their Ethnic 
name at the time of the First Dynasty was Aker. In the Pyramid 
Texts their generic name appears to have been Hau, ‘Fenmen,’ the 
people from whom, as we know, the Egyptians jealously guarded 
certain magical formulae given in the Book of the Dead. Herodotus 
(II, 18), speaking of the inhabitants of that part of Egypt bordering 
on Libya (i.e., to the West of the Canopic branch of the Nile), says 
that they deemed themselves Libyans and not Egyptians, and did 
not even speak the same language. In late Ptolemaic times, this 
North-western corner of the Delta formed the nome of Metelis, 
so-called because it was inhabited mainly by immigrants (pérndvs). 
The fact seems to be that, rather than representing immigrants, this 
foreign population preserved the least mixed surviving elements of a 
pre-dynastic people which had, before the coming of the Dynastic 
Egyptians, been spread throughout the Delta and the Nile Valley 
from Aswan to the sea: f they had gradually become absorbed by the 
Dynastic peoples in Upper and Middle Egypt, but in Lower Egypt, 
and especially in the North-western Delta, they had, at the epoch 
of the First Dynasty, retained their racial type. The scene on the 


* The six papyrus flowers equal the six Af of later periods. 


+ I take the \eme -sign to represent a prisoner’s stake. 


t With this point I shall deal in a paper on the ‘ Ensigns of the Prehistoric 
Decorated Pottery,’ to be published in the next issue of these Annals. 
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Nar Mer Slate Palette would therefore record the last struggle of 
these people for political supremacy in Egypt. 

Turning now to the reverse of the Palette, we see in the second 
register (see Pl. XVI, fig. 2) a scene showing Nar Mer accompanied by 
a priest and an attendant, and preceded by four standard-bearers, 
viewing ten slaughtered men who are arranged in two vertical rows 
with their severed heads between their feet. The facial type of these 
slain captives is the same as that of the chieftain represented on the 
verso, and above them is carved a group of four hieroglyphic signs 


= 
hoe, which are evidently descriptive of the scene beneath. 


No satisfactory explanation of these signs, however, has as yet been 
given; what, then, is their signification ? 

The scene on the observe of the Palette, as we have seen, 
represents Nar Mer smiting the Chieftain of the Petty-Kingdom of 
the Harpoon, and this gives us a clue as to the interpretation of the 
last two signs of the group in question. They are—a Falcon perched 
upon a Harpoon with a boat below. Now, the boat with a harpoon 
above it was, as is well known, the ensign of the Harpoon 
nome of later times, the only difference being that whereas the boat 
in Pharaonic times has four or more upright posts (?) in it, here on 
the Nar Mer Palette it is without them. The Falcon upon the 
Harpoon yet remains to be explained; this on the analogy of the 
well-known royal title SS ‘Horus, Conqueror of Nubt (Ombos*)’ 
would imply that the Harpoon Petty-Kingdom had been vanquished 
by the Falcon Chieftain, as we have seen had been the case from the 
scene on the obverse of the Palette. 

Now if these decapitated prisoners represent the people of the 
Harpoon Petty-Kingdom—in which lay the Canopic mouth of the 


Nile—then we may recognise in the ia A-ur,t ‘the Great 


Door,’ or ‘ Port,’ which precedes the Harpoon and boat, a reference 
to a gate or obstruction barring the entrance to the river—a frontier 
post—probably the name of a stronghold of the Harpoon Country. 


* Sethe, in Garstang’s Mahasna, p. 19. Compare also the ‘ H f : 
falcon on the back of an Oryx (Brugsch, Religion aa Mythologie, s. 664). ened 


+ Other references to the A-wr are to be found in the Palermo Stone (Obverse, 


Aa py pie bie IH, pl. X, 24; Brugsch, Rec. des ae pl. LXIII, 30, and in the 


a es 
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: ' 
Frontier posts were, we know, called Bi ‘Doors’; at Coptos* was 
the A khaskhet, ‘Door of the Highlands,’ the frontier post which 
barred the route to the Red Sea, and Klephantine on the southern 


frontier of Egypt was called the Be A-res, ‘Door of the South,’ 


which latter name would imply that there was another ‘ Door’ on 
the north, though not necessarily described as the ‘Door of the 
North,’ but, on the analogy of other Delta place-names, simply as 


® 
‘the Door.’ Erment, in Upper Egypt, was named lore ‘the 
— . . . . & 
Southern On,’ in contradistinction to @ On (Heliopolis),’ and 
om ‘the Lake of the South (ie., the Fayum),’ in contra- 


distinction to nae, ‘the Lake’ (i.e., of Mareotis?). In the A-ur 


of Nar Mer’s Palette, therefore, we may recognise the name of 
Egypt’s earliest Mediterranean port—an ancient Alexandria of a 
period earlier than 3000 B.C.—on the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 
The actual site of this A-wr cannot as yet be fixed with any 
certainty, but it is obvious that it must have been somewhere near 
the mouth of the river, and it is perhaps worth noting that Strabo 
(XVII, 1, 6) remarks that ‘the former Kings of Egypt, content with 
home produce, and not desirous of imports and thus opposed to 
foreigners. especially to Greeks, established a military post at this 
spot to keep off intruders and gave to the soldiers as their habitation 
what was called Rakotis, which is now that part of Alexandria which 
lies above the dockyards, but was then a village.’ He also tells us 
that four schoeni from Alexandria was a port named Schedia, where 
the Governors of the Egyptian provinces ‘embarked in their vessels 
with cabins when they started out to visit the upper parts of the 
country.’ ‘ Here,’ he continues, ‘ is collected the duty on merchandise 
as it is transported up or down the river. For this purpose a bridge 
of boats is laid across the river [to form a bar], and from this kind 
of bridge the place has the name Schedia.’ It may be that in 
‘Schedia we have the actual site of the A-ur of the earliest historical 


times. 


* Similarly, in Roman times the Custom houses were at Syene for the Nile trade 
(C.L.G., iii, 4863-4889) ; at Koptos for the desert road from the Red Sea (Petrie, Kopitos, 
C. VI); and at Schedia 240 stades above Alexandria (Strabo, XVII, 1). 


Cc 
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This identification of the geographical position of Nar Mer’s 
conquest throws light on an interesting historical problem. If, as 
some scholars have thought, Nar Mer was Aha’s successor, and 
Aha=Menes, then Menes could not have ruled the whole Kingdom 
from the Mediterranean to the First Cataract; for the Harpoon 
Petty-Kingdom in the extreme north was as yet unconquered. This, 
I think, is a strong argument against the identification of Aha with 
Menes, which, it must be remembered, has rested solely upon the 
reading of a single ivory tablet found by M. de Morgan at Nagada, 
and to which an alternative interpretation could be given. The 
whole of the archaeological evidence, as Professor Petrie and I have 
always maintained, places Nar Mer as Aha’s immediate predecessor, 
and on some of Nar Mer’s sealings which are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, his name actually alternates with Men, which, 
on the analogy of other royal seals of the First Dynasty, would 
indicate that Men (Menes) was really his personal name. The scene 
on the Palette on this interpretation would therefore actually record 
the final stage in the conquest of the Delta by the Horus Chieftain 
of the South—the establishment, in fact, of the Egyptian monarchy 
by Menes. 
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ON THE TITLE [f—, 


By MARGARET MURRAY 


The title (\y 


‘The only Companion,’ ‘ Unique Friend,’ and so on. Apart from the 
incongruity of a great number of persons all bearing the title of ‘ Sole 
Friend’ at the same time, the grammatical construction makes it appear 
that the usually accepted translation is not accurate. 

The word Wti cannot be taken as the adjective qualifying Smr, 
for the adjective required would be w’, Smr w® means ‘The only 


——— , 
— 1p or-wti is generally translated as ‘ Sole Friend,’ 


° a 5 : —_. 
Companion,’ so Smr wti must have another meaning. ,» 38 
. ry 


invariably written with a T, which cannot be the feminine ending, 
Smr being a masculine noun and the title being held only by men. 
It can only be a Nisbe-form, and is apparently derived from the 
infinitive of the verb W*j, ‘ To be alone’; this being a III ae inf. verb 
the infinitive ends in T, wt. 

Smr-wti, then, is two nouns, and may be a double title, ‘ The 
Companion, the Unique One’; or it may be a single title, 2.¢., two 
nouns connected together by the direct genitive, ‘Companion of the 
Unique One,’ that is, ‘ of the King.’ 

There is, however, another explanation possible, which is that Wt 
is the actual name of the harpoon itself. The shape of the hieroglyph 
used to signify the word W° ‘One’ is that of the single-barbed 
harpoon of prehistoric times. The double-barbed harpoon, whether 
<— or «— is not used as a hieroglyph in the early periods; but the 
three-barbed harpoon, «~—, in late times represents the word M°b:, 
‘Thirty,’ also a numeral. If, then, the word Wt means ‘ Harpoon,’ 
Wti would be ‘He of the Harpoon,’ or ‘The Harpooner’; and the 
whole title would then read ‘Companion of the Harpooner.’ Seeing 
how great a part the Harpoon plays in the Myth of Horus, and how 
the King is identified with Horus, it would seem that Wti, ‘The 
Harpooner,’ is one of the titles of the King. 

I have to thank Dr. J. H. Walker for several suggestions in 
connection with this paper. 


aT eT aeee Yt pee jae ee 
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TWO CULTS OF THE OLD KINGDOM 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


One of the cult-objects which appears at the mast-head of boats 
figured on the decorated pottery of prehistoric Egypt, represents a 
two-, three-, four-, or even five-, crested mountain (figs. 1-4). In the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of historic times this cult object, raised on 
the sacred perch, “Y, is sometimes two-crested (fig. 7), but more 


¥ TF 
ee 
SP SP 


generally three-crested (fig. 8). Where the colour of the sign* has 
been preserved it is of a pinkish yellow variegated with red to 
represent rocks and sand, with a line of green at the base to indicate 
fertile land or sea.t It is important to note that the simple hiero- 


* Griffith, Hieroglyphs, pp. 30, 31, cf. Ptah-hetep I, 26, fig. 210. 


; {S| 
+ The worship of oa F was, as we shall see, confined in Egypt to the North-Western 


Delta. No such range of mountains or hills is anywher i 

. : ywhere known in Northern E : 

the sign, however, might well represent the silhouette of Orete as seen Sean 

northern horizon by some adventurous mariner a couple of days sail from the Egyptian 

Mean at ea ese ota Ne fk p. 28) that this ‘mountain’ deity was afterwards 
us, ‘the God of the mountain tops,’ wh i iti 

was born on Mount Ida or Mount Dicte in Crete. 0 Or ee eae 


- . =F 
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glyph &4, is generally used in historic times as a word-sign for 
‘hill’ or ‘mountain,’ while the hieroglyph aas without the sacred 
perch, is used from the Fourth Dynasty onwards as a word-sign for 
‘foreign country,’ and as a determinative for names of ‘foreign 
countries.’ 


The name of this cult object or divinity is given in the Pyramid 


Texts as § PY 1a (17,381,699), 0r & PAY ase wv. 850), 


the reading being confirmed by a punning text of the Twelfth Dynasty 
where SF i is assonant with RF) hr a Hawt At Edfu a 


Ptolemaic inscription gives the reading RAR ny HY.t In late times 


this divinity seems also to have been named —=—— KHASS cr —— nD] 
~~ @ \\ 
KHASTIA 


The seat of his cult was the city of t(\8 as Khasuul| (the Xois of 
the Greek geographers), in the North-Western Delta, the sacred name 
of which was a? nut HA, ‘the town of HA,’ «0 JNO r HA 

Mo mt HA, 2 orl ISP per HA, 


‘the House of HA” In prehistoric and predynastic times HA gave 
his name to the whole district or petty-kingdomtt of which Xois was 
the capital, but as early as the Third Dynasty (probably much earlier) 


this district had already become merged in that of the Db.» ‘ Bull,’ for 


from that date onwards to the Ptolemaic period the province was 


known as M.»,1 or a»,) Ha-ka.tT 


* This form may be compared with the Semitic Yahwé, a name which is believed 
to have been adopted from some foreign source. Yahwé, it may be pointed out, was 
essentially a ‘mountain god,’ and his connection with the bull at Bethel and Dan is 
mentioned in 1 Kings, XII, 26-80. 

+ Lacau, Rec. des travaux, XXIX, p. 158. 

} Richemonteix, Hdfu in M.M.A.F., X, p. 198; cf. Piehl, Sphinx I, pp. 62, 63. 

§ Brugsch, Geogr. Dict., p. 1013. 

q Idem, pp. 1015, 1802. 

|| Brugsch, Geogr. Dict., p. 1295. 

** Tdem, p. 738. 

++ The ‘mountain’ as a district or petty-kingdom ensign is found on the great 
Macehead of the Scorpion King (see fig. 5 and cf. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, pl. XXYVI, ¢.1). 

tt Much confusion at present exists concerning the identification of the Egyptian 
nome-ensigns with the Greek nome-names, and it is practically impossible on the 
material as yet available to fix the precise limits of the various nomes. For a notice of 
the nomes of the North-Western Delta see Hogarth’s paper in J.H.S., XXIV, p. 1. 
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This province of Ha-ka was bounded on the west by that of the 
Harpoon, on the south-west by that of the Shield and Arrows, on the 
south by that of the Bull, and on the east, at all events during the Old 
Kingdom, by the province of the Ibis.* It was in this province that 
was situatedt the famous city of Pe (Buto), the centre of the cult of 
the serpent Goddess Uazyt. 

From the Twelfth Dynasty onwards Ha is usually described as 
neb dmentet, ‘ Lord of the West’ ;t in the Eighteenth Dynasty we read 


of him as TAS Ha em sheta, ‘HA in Sheta’ ;§ in the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty he is the neter aa, ‘ great god,’ neb pehti, ‘ Lord of 


Power ’ ;|| and in Ptolemaic times he is described as neb ma-nu, ‘ Lord 
~ au : 
of the Sunset Lands,**{ | \% nis hek Temehu, ‘ Ruler of the Temehu 


as . 
(Libyans),’** andy, Ff her tep du, ‘ Chieftain of the Mountain.’”** He 


yy 
was also called ned Tis @ Samsu,tt ‘Lord of the town Samsu,’ 


d h b mae R ‘Lord of Re-nef a 
and as Khas he was ne mx 02 e-nefer, ord o e-nefer a 


(Ounouphis).’ On the exterior wall of the Great Temple at Philae 
HA is described as kheb-kheb Shaasu, ‘ smiting the Bedawin.’{T 

But little is known as to the rdle HA played among the Egyptian gods. 
The Dynastic Egyptians seem to have looked upon him as a sort of 


‘foreign’ deity, an idea which his name Y indeed suggests—but that 


he was one of the most ancient gods of the Delta is clearly indicated 
by the occurrence of his emblem on the decorated vases of prehistoric 
times. At the coronation of the sovereign it was his priest who, after 
the public coronation, led the king away to purify him with the 


_ * No mention of the nome of Sam-behudet has yet been found during the Old 
Kingdom. 3 


{ See Palermo stone (recto), 1, 2, No, 2. ; 
{ XII dyn., Rec, des travaux, XXIX, p. 157; Osorkon, Naville Fest. Hall, pl. XII; 3 
Ptolemaic, Bergmann Hier. Inschr., pl. LXVII; also Cairo Mus., Nos. 22104, 22105, ee 
§ Naville, Der al Bahari III, 63. ar 
§| Brugsch, Geogr. Dict., 1155, 1291. a 
|| Ree. des travaux, XXIV, p. 161. 
** Brugsch, Geogr. Dict., 1291. 
tt Idem, pp. 1155, 1291. 
tt Champollion, M.Z., I, pls. LXXVII, LXXXIV. 
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‘waters of all-satisfying life.* At the Sed festival, which also dated 
from ancient times, his high priest was one of the six officiating 
priests who conducted the ceremonies of the purification of the king.T 


In the Pyramid Age his High Priest was the “ Khet HA, 


‘Follower of HA,’t and at Gizeh Dr. Reisner has recently discovered 
the tomb of a Royal Son of the period of Khufu who bore this title, 
showing that it must have been then one of considerable distinction ; 
in the Twenty-second§ and Twenty-sixth Dynasties he was the 


ead 
B+ e. ; Am-khet HA, a title which is found again in a text of the 


time of Darius.|| His ordinary priests were henu neter.** 


In the Fifth Dynasty there twice occurstt a Gila: | Qe ::: Khe 


‘khet-priest of the Double Axe,’tt which it is possible may be connected 
with HA, for in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty is recorded an Amasis 


tA = 
who was } | ‘| | ‘Priest of HA of the Double Axe ? ’§§ This suggests 
that the title = © may be a variant of oS @_ HA khet. That 


this is so is indicated by a comparison which can be made with an early 
Minoan divinity. Mr. Arthur Evans has pointed out that there existed 
in Minoan Crete and the Aegean a God of the Double Axe, with whom 
was associated a cult object which he has called the ‘ Horns of Consecra- 
tion.’ This object he describes as ‘a kind of impost or base terminating 
at the two ends in two horn-like excrescences.’ Typical examples of 
this Minoan cult object are shown in figs. 13 and 14, and a comparison of 


* Naville, Der el Bahari, III, pl. LXITI. 
+ Naville, Fest. Hall., pl. XL. 
+ L.D., II, 27, 48, 64. 
§ Naville, Fest. Hall., pl. XII. 
YJ Rec. des Travaux, XXII, p. 179; XXIV, p. 161. 
|| Ibid., XXIII, p. 85. 
** A.Z., 38, 116. Cairo Mus. Funerary Statuettes, 47351, 47440. 


++ Mar. Mast., D. 38, now in the National Museum at Copenhagen, No, 5129; 
Borchardt’s, Abusir, p. 120; M. A. Murray, Indea, pl. XXXIV. 


tt The Double Axe as a symbol is found as early as the First Dynasty in Egypt 
(Petrie R.T.I., VII, 12, and Quibell, Hierakonpolis 11, LXVITI). 


§§ 4.Z., XXXVIII, 116. 
4 Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 37, fi. 15. 
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them with the f of the prehistoric, and the 7 of the historic Egyptians 


can leave no doubt that these two cult objects are really one and the 
same. Now the Double Axe is often figured on Minoan monuments, 
actually issuing from these so-called ‘Horns of Consecration,’ 
and on Mycenaean remains it is generally associated with the 


bull* which has its counterpart in the Pa») which, as we have seen, 


occurs as early as the Third Dynasty in Egypt. On a larnax from 
Palaikastrot the Double Axe is represented issuing from between two 
arm-like objects raised on a pillar (see fig, 15), which may be compared 
with the Ka, which is, I believe, a variant sign in Egypt of the Bull. This 


= 


Fic. 13 


dactd 


Fic. 14 Fig. 15 


would suggest also that the pillar so frequently found in Minoan and 
Mycenaean cult scenes may be the equivalent of the mast of prehistoric 
_ and the sacred perch of historic Egypt. 

With this ‘Mountain God’ of early Crete and the Aegean, the 
historic Zeus, ‘the Father of Gods and Men,’ was early blended. He 
was, a8 we know, worshipped on mountain tops, and though Mount 
Olympus was his chosen home, he was believed to have been born on 
Mount Ida or Mount Dicte in Crete,§ where, as an infant, he was 


* Schuchardt, Schliemann’s Excavations, p. 249. 

TBs Aw VOle VILL epl. cx ViLLLs 

{ In the Peloponnese we also find the worship of Zeus established in a primitive 
form upon several conspicuous mountains, 


§ He is hence called Kpntaryevijs, “Idaios, or Auxtatos, Head., Num. Hist., 
382, The sacred animal of Zeus Kretagenes was the bull. 
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concealed by his mother Rhea* with the help of the Kouretes; Mount 
Ida also, according to one tradition, contained his tomb.t He was 
Zeus “Axpaios, ‘the god who dwells on the heights,’ and Pausanias 
says that the dyadya of Zeus pevdtyvos was wrought in the form of 
a pyramid at Sicyon (the pyramid = a mountain?); and a religious 
monument of the same kind is the conical stone that appears on coins 
of Seleucia with the inscription Zeds xdovos, ‘the god of the 
mountain.’ 

With Zeus the Double Axe was also associated. Zeus Labraundeus 
‘the god of the Double Axe’§ was the warrior god of Caria; on a 
coin of Mausolus (4th century, B.c.) he is represented carrying a spear 
and bipennis,|| while on the coins of Mylasa** we see him in the midst 
of his temple wielding axe and spear. The Double-headed axe that is 
a device on the coins of Tenedostt was probably also his emblem. 


* The snake was consecrated to Rhea (Evans’ Report in S.B.A., 1902-3, p. 92) and 
one of the most ancient towns in the province of HA, as I have pointed out, was Pe, the 
seat of the worship of Uazyt, the Snake goddess of Lower Higypt. 


+ The Cave of Zeus in Mount Ida was identified in 1884 (Mittheil. d. arch. Inst. in 
Athen, X, 1885), pp. 59-72, 280 sq. 


t On the subject of the Double Axe see Frazer, Pausanias, V, pp. 308-9, and Arthur 
Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 8, sq. 


§ Read, Coins of the Ancients, III, A, 33-35. 
“| Head, Hist. Num., p. 523. 

|| Ibid., p. 529. 

** Head, Coins of the Ancients, Pl. A, 5. 
++ Head, Hist. Nwm., p. 476, sq. 
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THE COPPER COINAGE OF THE PTOLEMIES 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


One of the problems arising in the study of Ptolemaic 
numismaties is the determination of the values represented by the 
copper coins; and, although several solutions have been proposed, 
none seems to satisfy all the requisite conditions. The earlier 
theories have mainly been upset by the new evidence drawn from 
papyri and ostraka, which has been summarised by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt in Appendix II to Tebtunis Papyri Part I; and their 
article, with which I am mainly in agreement, will be taken in the 
present paper as a starting point so far as literary sources are 
concerned. The conclusions reached therein which are of chief 
moment for my argument are the following: that the ratio of value 
of the silver and the copper drachma (as units of account) in the 
reigns of Soter II, Ptolemy Alexander, and Neos Dionysos was from 
500: 1 to 375:1; that the copper coins of Cleopatra VII, weighing 
15-20 grammes and 7-10 grammes respectively, were issued to pass 
for 80 and 40 copper drachmae ; and that the ratio of silver to copper 
(for purposes of coinage) at this time was approximately 30: 1; 
further, that there was probably a definite official rate of exchange 
between silver and copper in the third century B.c. 

In the first place it must be postulated that the copper coinage of 
the third century B.c. should be treated independently of that of the 
later Ptolemaic period. It is clear that in the reign of Epiphanes, 
about 200 3.c., the monetary system of Egypt was materially 
altered: up to this time a silver standard was in use, and values were 
expressed accordingly in drachmae, obols, and chalki; but after the 
change the normal form of statement of accounts is in copper 
drachmae, the sums being almost universally in multiples of five, 


and obols and chalki only appear when the copper is converted into 


silver. So much is shown by literary evidence: the effect of the 
change on the coinage will be considered later. 

Further, it is necessary to point out that, even when there was a 
dual standard of silver and copper accepted, it is practically out of 
the question to suppose that the copper coinage would be issued at its 
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bullion value. During the whole period over which evidence as to 
values exists, the market price of copper has varied far more widely 
and far more rapidly than that of silver; and though it is hardly 
likely that the Alexandrian Exchange saw such violent fluctuations 
as have occurred recently in London, it may be taken as almost 
certain that there would be sufficient rise or fall from time to time 
to upset any attempt to adjust the weights of the copper coins to 
their value as metal on the silver standard. For its own protection, 
every government issuing a copper coinage for use in connection 
with a silver one has been obliged to provide against the price of 
copper appreciating to such a degree as to make the value of the 
copper coins as bullion greater than their nominal value, and 
consequently has had to adopt a coinage-ratio of silver and copper 
allowing a sufficient margin for this purpose. This fairly obvious 
principle seems to have been overlooked in some of the theories 
dealing with the Ptolemaic coinage. 

There is one great difficulty which makes it practically impossible 
at present to treat the whole of the copper issues of the Ptolemies 
exhaustively in the consideration of their values; and that is, that 
their classification as regards date has not yet been by any means 
settled. In some cases even the locality where the coins were struck ~ 
is doubtful, and it is not clear whether they were intended for 
circulation in Egypt, Cyprus, Cyrene, or Phoenicia. But there is 
far more diversity of opinion as to the periods to which many pieces 
are to be assigned ; and the latest classification—that of M. Svoronos 
—although a distinct improvement, especially as regards its scientific 
basis, on any previous one, does not appear to have reached a 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to many of the types. The only 
way in which more definite evidence could be procured on this point 
would be by the careful examination of hoards of Ptolemaic copper 
coins; and unfortunately, though such hoards are frequently found 
in Egypt, I am informed that they almost always pass into the hands 
of the metal dealers and are melted down. 

A few hoards, however, have come into my hands; and these 
have been almost entirely composed of a restricted number of types. 
The same types are those most frequently found among the 
miscellaneous lots of coins which I have seen from excavations at 
different sites in Egypt. It is worthy of note that I have not found 
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third century types associated with later ones in hoards; and also 
that the hoards of third century types are small, as a rule, compared 
with those of later date.* 

The types which are most commonly found probably represented 
the most important denominations of the copper coinage, and will 
therefore be taken as the main examples to be discussed in this 
paper. These types are, for the third century B.c. :—t 


(a) Poole, Philadelphus 157-163 = Svoronos, Philadelphus 412, 446, 462. 


(e) ,, EuergetesI 87-88 = i EuergetesI 964. 
bes e 69-01 6 2, g 965. 
te ‘e 106-108. -we,=*- Philopator 1125-1126. 
(eee, os 109-110 = a fe 1127-1128. 
(f) 4)  Philopator 35-88 = ,, { Phikoator. ne 
(g) 4,  Epiphanes 69-71 = 5, EuergetesI 992. 
a3 7 125 = re 33 993. 


and, for the later period :— - 


; Philometor 1384. 
(i) Poole, Euergetes II, 6-11, 67-77 = Svoronos {Tpiphaper, 1233.1235. 


(k) ,,  Soter IT 24-30 = a3 Philometor 1424. 
() ss ” 31-35= ,, 55 1426. 


In the consideration of the copper coins of the third century B.c. 
there are two points which require preliminary treatment. The 
first is the determination of the coinage ratio of silver and copper, 
and as to this no direct evidence exists. It is true that for certain 
purposes (for instance, in the payment of specified taxes), the 
government only accepted copper at a discount of about ten per cent. 
as against silver, which might be taken to suggest that this was the 
margin over the normal ratio of values of silver and copper in the 


i 2 oa : *As instances of the association of third-century types in hoards I may give 

; the composition of three small hoards which I examined in the Cairo Museum. 

The letters denote the types according to the list given in the body of the article. 
@ 


Peewee twee ee nett ee ween eens LoS 


Peete eeee 
Scere ereeseceseeevesecces dd sesseesse DF  eesesesee 
Pe ereeesserreceeecccccces eM weseveees DW aeeveseee 
CP deCecveteemesececpecone GF coovscsese DW avevsscve 
aeerecescceesecercesccees BU aecceseee BD  cvccccces 
St eeeeerceseserereeeseses b seceseeee Di aveveceee 


eveccerecsecccerscsecece Wo cosseseee WD sesevceve 


——- 3 +The references are to R. 8. Poole, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
: Museum, The Ptolemies (London, 1883), and J. N. Svoronos, Ta vouiowata ToD 
Kpatous Tav IIroNcuaiwv 
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market taken by the officials of the mint; but even so, this would 
be of little assistance, as there is no record of the market values in 
this period, and if the reason for the discount was to secure the 
payment in copper of the full amount of the tax in metal value as 
distinguished from nominal coinage value, it would have been 
expected that the discount would have applied to all payments of 
taxes, whereas in many cases, including some of the most important 
sources of revenue, copper was taken by the government at par. In 
the absence of any certainty, it is perhaps safest to assume that the 
coinage ratio at this period was about the same as it was in the time 
of Cleopatra VII—approximately 30: 1—and to test this hypothesis 
by means of the coins.* 

In the second place, the question arises what means were adopted 
to enable the public to distinguish the denominations of the copper 
coins. It seems necessary to assume that fixed denominations 
existed: the only alternative is that when a payment was made in 
copper the sum was weighed out, which would, in effect, nullify the 
whole purpose of a coinage, and would also be at variance with the 
formulae used in official documents of the period referring to the 
rates at which copper would be accepted. It can hardly be supposed 
that the government would announce that it would receive copper 
at the rate of twenty-four obols or twenty-six and a quarter obols to 
the stater if the obol did not exist in a concrete form. If payments 
had been made by weight, it would follow that the object would have 
been to obtain copper at its bullion value, and the natural formula 
would have been that copper would be received at the current 
market rate of exchange. But, if it be granted that fixed 
denominations existed, there are no marks of value on the early 
Ptolemaic copper coins to enable these denominations to be 
distinguished; nor can they be separated by their types, as these 
were commonly the same on the pieces of different sizes in the same 
issue. The remaining means of distinction are weight and size, and 
an examination of a long series of Ptolemaic copper coins of the 


*The ratio of about 30:1 is one which is commonly found in coinages of silver 
and copper under settled governments. At Rome, indeed, about 268 B.c., the 
ratio was 120:1, but the circumstances there were exceptional. A silver coinage 
was just being introduced, and it was natural that the new metal should be 
rated highly as against the old copper currency, the more so as the metal content 
of the copper as was rapidly diminishing. When a more stable condition of 
affairs was attained under the early Empire, the ratio at Rome was approximately 
30:1. 
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third century will show that in any given type the diameter is more 
constant than the weight, though the two naturally bear a fairly 
close relation to one another. The variation in weight of individual 
specimens is as much as twenty per cent. from maximum to 
minimum, even where the diameter is almost exactly the same. It 
seems probable, therefore, that in common use the copper coins were 
distinguished by their size, and this will explain the bevelled flans 
found almost throughout the Ptolemaic copper series, which were 
clearly turned before the coins were struck; this expedient was 
adopted in order that the pieces should conform to a regular size. 

While, however, the weights of the copper coins were not 
carefully adjusted, to judge from the variation just mentioned, they 
were quite distinct as between coins of different sizes, and the 
average weights of the coins as grouped by size fall into a fairly 
regular series. As has been shown by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, it is 
natural to suppose that the relation of weight connotes a relation of 
value; and therefore, while the practical distinction of the 
denominations in Egypt may have been secured by size, it will be 
most convenient to discuss them here on the basis of weight. 

The first of the types of copper coins named in the list given 
above fortunately is one as to the dating of which there is general 
agreement. Mr. Poole and M. Svoronos both place the pieces of 
this type in the reign of Philadelphus, and there seems no reason to 
dissent from this opinion. They may be taken, therefore, as the 
earliest of the copper coins which the evidence of hoards shows to 
have circulated commonly in Egypt. The average weight of 
specimens of this type is about 95 grammes, the heaviest examples 
ranging up to 105 grammes. Under Philadelphus silver was being 
struck on the Phoenician standard, and if a ratio of 30:1 between 

. silver and copper was taken for purposes of coinage, a drachma’s 
: worth of copper would be about 110 grammes. It would seem, 
é therefore, quite reasonable to suppose that these coins were copper 
drachmas on the silver standard, struck with an average weight 
somewhat below the nominal. This hypothesis can be tested by 
other examples. 

Types (6) and (c) also belong to a series the date of which is 
generally accepted as certain. The series, which includes coins of 
eight distinct sizes, but of the same type, with three exceptions, is 
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distinguished by the monogram 2 on the reverse, and is placed 
in the reign of Euergetes I* The largest of the coins is distinctly 
smaller in diameter than the coin of Philadelphus, which has been 
taken above as a copper drachma, measuring about 43 millimetres 
as against 48, and is also considerably lighter, having an average 
weight of about 72 grammes and a maximum of 76. It is a familiar 
economic fact that the weight of coins of a given denomination, 
especially in the case of a token-coinage, tends to diminish with 
successive issues, and therefore we may justifiably take the 
72 gramme coin of Euergetes I as of the same nominal value as the 
95 gramme coin of Philadelphus. The diminution in weight to the 
extent of 25 per cent. in a period of perhaps thirty years is not by 
any means unexampled.t If, then, the 72 gramme coin was a 
copper drachma, the remaining smaller coins of the eight sizes 
should represent some recognised fractions of the drachma. That 
they not only represent recognised fractions, but fall into a series 
such as would be required for ordinary purposes of account, will be 
obvious from the following table: — 


eae Diameter. Denomination, 
Poole 87 = Svoronos 964 ... 76 grammes... 43 m.m. ... 1 drachina. - 
oon a0 965 ... 38 3 cco GHW Ry econ | == Lrlobols 
a wis oo 966 ... 24 5 Seuss nese ie DIObo!. 
» 9 = ne S6fees 13 os; docapti ery ches (=O Dols 
qe See ‘5 S68i=%.--0 50 Ao 8) ates vee Ps > = Hemiobol. 
WoO = 55 969 ... 5 os spe dl Ss egs » = Trichalkus. 
a 970... 315; pre Oey ee Ge 5 = Dichalkus. 
5 Io = ¥ 971 Ve Soa SE pe «gs 5,5 = Chalkus. 


There is not the same agreement in regard to the dating of the 
remaining coins in the first part of the list given above as in the case 
of the three types already discussed. Types (d) and (e) obviously 
belong to one series, as do also (g) and (4); and in each case the 


*The three exceptions as regards type are the fifth, sixth,and eighth in order 
of size; the fifth has on the reverse a cornucopia on the left wing of the eagle 
instead of in the field; the sixth and eighth have on the obverse the head of 
Alexander instead of the head of Ammon. These smaller ones would be more 
difficult to distinguish by size than the larger denominations ; the latter varied 
from one another by at least five millimetres in diameter, while the former 
varied by two or three millimetres only. The slight difference in types may 
therefore have been introduced to assist in marking the different values. 


+In the first half of the third century s.c. the weight of the Roman as 
dropped from 10 to 2 ounces. 
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average weight of the coin named second is approximately half of 
that of the first; (d) and (g) are of the same size as the coin of 
Euergetes I taken in the last paragraph to be a copper drachma, and 
(f) is only slightly smaller, measuring 39 or 40 millimetres in 
diameter as against 42 or 43; and, if they were judged by size, all 
could readily be taken as of the same denomination. But the 
weights show more variation : (d) weighs on an average 67 grammes, 
(f) 44 grammes, and (g) 73 grammes. If, therefore, they may be 
dated by comparison of weights, the earliest would appear to be (9), 
which would be practically contemporary with the series of 
Euergetes I last discussed; and this would agree with the 
classification of M. Svoronos, who ascribes this type to Euergetes I. 
Next would come (d), probably a few years later, and here again the 
ascription of the type by M. Svoronos to Philopator would be 
satisfactory. But (f) would not, on our hypothesis, agree with his 
dating. He places coins of this type with the letter E on the reverse 
under Euergetes I, and those with the letter A under Philopator. 
The average weights of both groups are approximately the same, 
and show a considerable diminution from that of (d), which has been 
accepted above as belonging to Philopator. It would appear more 
probable from the weight that (f) falls under the reign of Epiphanes, 

and represents the final stage in the diminution of the third century 
- copper drachma, which would thus have fallen to less than half its 
weight in the reign of Philadelphus. 

Turning now to the second period of the Ptolemaic coinage, we 
had better start with the issues of Cleopatra VII, although the 
latest in point of time, as their value has been almost certainly 
determined. The copper coins of this reign are marked as 
representing 80 and 40 copper drachmae respectively, the average 
weights being about 19 and 9°5 grammes. Now it is perfectly clear, 
from the literary evidence, that the copper drachma, from the reign 
of Epiphanes onwards, had ceased to be regarded as a coin valued 
on the silver standard ; it was, in fact, a mere unit of account, and. 
in business transactions was quoted at varying rates of exchange as 
against silver, these rates varying in the first century B.c from 500: 1 
to 375:1. But the issue by the government of coins stamped with a 
face-value of a certain number of drachmae necessarily implies that 
they would be issued at a definite ratio to the silver coinage which 
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was still the standard in Egypt, though it would be quite possible 
that the ratio adopted by the mint would not be accepted in 
mercantile circles, or even in official accounts, and that the coins 
themselves would not be taken at their face-value.* The 
denominations chosen for the coins of Cleopatra VII suggest a 
solution. At first sight 80 and 40 drachmae do not appear to be 
natural selections; 100 and 50 would have been more likely. But 
the maximum rate of exchange for the copper drachma against 
silver at this period was 500:1, and, if a slightly lower rate 
of 480:1 is taken, the reason for the issue of coins valued at 80 
copper drachmae is clear; they were obols on the silver standard. 
And the choice of this particular ratio was probably encouraged by 
the fact that it would be convenient for conversions of fractions of 
the silver drachma, as five copper drachmae would be the equivalent 
of half a silver chalkus. 

The consideration of the values of other copper coins issued after 
the change in the reign of Epiphanes is more difficult, as the 
majority of the issues vary widely in weight and size—far more so 
than the coins of the third century. To take a single instance, one 
of the commonest of Ptolemaic copper coins is the small one named 
last on the list given above. The diameter of specimens of this type 
ranges from 16 to 22 millimetres, and the weight from 3°2 to 9° 
grammes. Of course, as the coinage was in every sense purely a 
token one, there was no special reason for attempting to standardise 
the weight; but, if the coins which bore no face-value were to be 
recognised readily, it would have seemed desirable that something 
like a fixed diameter should have been observed. This type is, 
however, sufficiently distinct in size from the only other ones in 
common use. 

Further, there is no distinct evidence before the reign of 
Cleopatra VII as to the denominations which were issued, and the 
choice of 80 and 40 drachmae then shows that the values of the 
earlier copper coins need not be sought in the multiples of the 
- copper drachma which would seem at first sight most natural. But, 
as has been pointed out by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, all sums of 


*The idea of a coin being rated below its face value in the country of its 
issue, even in official circles, may seem strange to modern European minds. But 
the practice exists even now in the East; thus the medjidieh, which is nominally 
worth twenty piastres, and is accepted as such in Constantinople, is reckoned at 
nineteen piastres only in Smyrna. 
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copper drachmae mentioned in papyri and ostraka of this period are 
multiples of five, with a few apparent exceptions which admit of 
explanation, and a five-drachma piece would therefore presumably 
be the smallest in circulation. The existence of such a coin is 
witnessed to by Heron of Alexandria, when he speaks of a 
mrevtddpaxpov vouioua as being used to start the automatic 
machines which supplied water at the entrances of Egyptian 
temples.* 

The dating of the coins is also as doubtful as in the third 
century, for, although there are a certain number of types which 
bear the distinctive titles of Euergetes II, Soter II, Cleopatra VII, 
and another Cleopatra, probably II or III, as well as a few coins of 
Antiochus IV issued for Egypt, these are by no means the commonest 
types found in hoards or sporadically. The three types which are 
by far the most numerous are those named in the list given above, 
and the specimens vary so much, not only in weight and size, as 
already noted, but also in style and execution, as to suggest very 
strongly that their issue was spread over a long period of time, and 
I am inclined to think that the same types may have been retained 
from an early period in the second century till the middle of the 
first, probably with a gradual diminution in the size of the coins. 
However, though this would be quite in accordance with the 
conservative traditions of the Ptolemaic coinage, which presents the 
unusual spectacle of a long series of Hellenistic kings issuing their 
standard silver currency with the portrait of the founder of their 
race instead of their own, and without any allusion to the distinctive 
personality of the reigning monarch, even in the legend,t it is not 
absolutely necessary to accept the theory. Two or three large issues 
may have flooded the country with copper coinage so as to dominate 
the currency for a century, as was the case in the Roman period with 
the tetradrachms of Nero. 

Type (2) is the most frequent of occurrence in hoards, and of this 
coin specimens varying in diameter from 35 to 25 millimetres are 
found together, many bearing on the reverse the monogram [Al 
Different examples of this type have been classified as belonging to 
distinct denominations and various reigns. M. Svoronos groups the 
coins without a monogram in three classes, respectively 35, 30 and 


*See Heron, Pnewmatica I, xxi. 
: +The closest parallel is in the coinage of the Pergamene kings; but this was 
ee: much less important, and briefer, than that of the Ptolemies. 
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25 mm. in diameter, as belonging to Epiphanes (Nos. 1233, 1234, 
1235), and those with the monogram as struck in Cyprus for 
Philometor (No. 1884). But, while it is true that [A" (or rather 
TA) is the usual symbol of the mint of Paphos in Cyprus, the 
great frequency with which this type is found in Egypt militates 
against its attribution to Cyprus. Coins of unquestionably Cypriote 
mintage occur occasionally in Egypt, but they never, to my 
knowledge, form a considerable portion of hoards.* And the 
separation of the specimens into three denominations by size 
becomes very difficult when a large series is under examination, as 
they do not fall into well-marked classes but grade almost 
imperceptibly from one to another. It may, however, be observed 
that the monogram only occurs on the smaller examples, measuring 
from 28 millimetres downwards. I would suggest that the whole 
series represent copper obols on the silver standard, the largest being 
the earliest in point of date. As the rather scanty evidence for 
exchange ratios in the early part of the second century seems to show 
that they were then higher than at the end of the century, 
apparently about 600:1, these obols may have been valued at 100 
copper drachmae. In the course of the century the size of the coins 
diminished, and exchange ratios fell, till, when the ratio was about 
480: 1, the government decided to make the obol pass for 80 copper 
drachmae instead of 100, and to mark the change of value introduced 
the monogram, the combination of I" and A being intended to 
signify 80 copper drachmae = 1 silver obol. 

Types (&) and (/) are practically identical except in size, but, 
though both have a wide range of variation, they are always 
distinguishable without difficulty. The larger coins measure as a 
rule from 34 to 28 millimetres in diameter, sometimes being as small 
as 25 millimetres; the smaller ones seldom measure more than 20 
or less than 16 millimetres. The former are associated in hoards 
with type (2) and possibly represent the same denomination, and in 
that case the smaller ones, which average about 6 grammes in 


weight, as against 24 grammes for the larger, would be naturally 
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*A few Cypriote coins of Ptolemaic times have been found at Naukratis, and 
I have seen two of the Roman period from Egypt. These, however, are doubtless 
mere chance occurrences. I have never come upon other than isolated examples 
of coins struck outside Egypt between the Greek conquest and the time of 
Diocletian, except Roman gold, and one hoard of Roman sestertii of the third 


- century 4.p. from Alexandria. 
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taken to be a quarter of them in value; that is to say, they would be 


dichalki on the silver standard, and pass for twenty-five or twenty ~ 


copper drachmae, according to the ratio of exchange 

A distinct objection to this supposition, however, is that it 
would make the smallest copper coin in common use in Egypt a 
twenty or twenty-five drachma piece, whereas the statements of 
accounts preserved would require ten and five drachma pieces. 
There are, indeed, a certain number of coins of smaller size— 
Svoronos, 1720-1723 and 1845; Poole, Soter II 49-56—measuring 
from 12 to 15 millimetres in diameter, and averaging about 
3 grammes in weight, which might, consistently with this theory, be 
ten drachma pieces. But this leaves no coin to represent the five 
drachma piece mentioned by Heron, and it might seem preferable 
to forsake assessment according to strict weights and take the coins 
last mentioned to be worth five drachmae, and the 6 gramme coins 
ten drachmae.* 

Finally, it may be suggested that the real meaning of the change 
in the position of the copper currency during the reign of Epiphanes 
was a ‘monetary reform.’ The copper drachma had been diminished 
in weight during the previous century to the extent of more than 
half, and, while the regulations of the government for tax collection 
provided in many cases for the acceptance of copper at par with 
silver, there was probably a very heavy rate of discount against 
copper in the open market. To solve the difficulties and avoid the 


loss thus arising, Epiphanes, or his officials, abandoned the coinage - 


of the copper drachma in its old relation to the silver standard, and 
made it a mere term of account in the new copper currency. 

In conclusion, I must say that the hypotheses advanced in this 
paper, though they appear to me to be the best for explaining the 
facts that have come under my observation, do not claim certainty 
of proof. I have advanced them rather in order to indicate the lines 
on which I think investigation should proceed, and especially in 
the hope that they may lead to the preservation of some of the 
evidence as to the relations of Ptolemaic coins which is constantly 
being destroyed in Egypt. 


Tawa tn EL ne eee 
*The question of ‘small change’ in Egypt—that is, what coins were used for 


the lowest values—is a very difficult one to solve, especially for the Roman period ; 
in the third century a.p. no coins but tetradrachms are known to have beén 
struck, yet sums of obols and chalki continue to appear in documents. I hope 
shortly to publish a paper dealing with this point. 
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DR. WINCKLER’S DISCOVERIES OF HITTITE 
REMAINS AT BOGHAZ-KEUI* 


Boghaz-Keui is a pleasant village situated in the heart of Asia 

Minor; it marks the site of Pteria in Cappadocia, and of the earlier 
Khatti, the chief city of the people of that name. The chief visible 
features of this site are its massive rampart and walls, which enclose 
most of the higher ground. Within the circuit there are also some 
prominent rocks crowned with walled fortresses. On the Acropolis 
there are the traces of several buildings; but just at its foot the 
lowest courses of a sanctuary built in massive stones are the most 
noticeable and probably the best known feature of this ancient site. 
The famous sculptures known by the Turks as Yazili-Kaya 
(‘inscribed rocks’) are situated amidst some limestone rocks some 
two miles away to the Hast. About four or five hours’ ride to the 
North there is also the small village of Hyuk with its series of reliefs 
and gate-sphinxes, sculptures obviously coeval with a number of 
those at Boghaz-Keui. These monuments are among the most 
important of Asia Minor, and they began to attract the increasing 
attention of scholars about the same time as the Hittite problem 
itself. 
_ The place was first visited by Texier as early as 1830, and later 
Perrot re-visited its ruins and made them famous by his descriptions 
and drawings. Then Humann took plaster-casts of the reliefs at 
Yazili-Kaya, and made a plan of the ancient city walls and buildings. 
In 1890 Chantre did some excavations on the site, the results of 
which would have amply justified him in continuing his work. 
Scholars of different nations have also visited this place and its 
neighbourhood, with the result that it has gradually become well 
known, so much so that an admirable description is to be found in 
Murray’s Guide-book. 

Hugo Winckler was attracted to the site in the autumn of 1905, 
and he was so much impressed by what he saw and heard, that he at 
once sought for and rapidly obtained an arrangement with the 
Turkish Government to make excavations there. He is to be 
congratulated on having been the first to have the initiative and 


* Huao WINCKLER, Preliminary Report on Excavations at Boghaz Keui, 1907. 
(Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. Berlin). 
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good fortune to undertake the work of excavating what soon proved 
to be the Hittite capital. His first campaign in 1906 determined the 
nature of the site and its importance, disclosing as well a great 
number of documents from the royal archives. This work had 
been done largely for the German Asia-Minor Society. The next 
year, however, the German Imperial Archaeological Institute added 
its support, both by grants of funds and by attaching a number of 
archaeologists to the expedition. 

The first-fruits of this work are described in the monograph 
before us. The site is large, and, though work was continued for 
several months, it will require many more years to complete this 
exploration. Numerous inscribed tablets were found, both on the 
slope of Buyuk-Kale, a chief part of the Acropolis, and in some 
chambers just eastward from the lower temple of which we have 
spoken. Others again were found in unexpected corners. These 
tablets were obviously a part of the royal archives; but as in the 
case of the library of Assurbanipal, most of this documentary 
treasure must be regarded as lost, only scanty portions remaining. 
Such as have been translated, however, have contributed new 
chapters to history. Many tablets or fragments of them were of a 
kind similar to those from Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, which have 
shed so much light upon the Ancient East. Others, indeed the 
majority, however, are in an unknown language, which Dr. Winckler 
surmises may have been that of Arsawa. 

The most important of those which can be deciphered is a fairly 
complete copy, found halfway up the slope, of the treaty concluded 
between the great King of the Hittites, Hattu-sil (the Kheta-sar of the 
Egyptian Inscriptions), and Rameses the Great. This one discovery 
has placed the whole enquiry as to the Hittite peoples and the 
history of Asia Minor upon a new and scientific basis. In the first 
place a definite date is determined from which to make calculations 
and to begin the chronology of the Hittite kings. Next perhaps in 
interest is the location of the seat of government for the Hittite 
peoples at the height of their power. With these facts as guides, 
Archaeology should rapidly discover an associated series of ruins 
and remains, to tell us of the culture of this time and place. Turning 
to the more intrinsic evidence which this discovery affords, 
we find the King of the Hittite tribes treating on equal terms with 
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the Pharaoh of Egypt. The correspondence between the Courts of 
Khatti and of Thebes was carried on for the most part in the common 
language of diplomacy, familiarly called Assyrian, being written in 
the cuneiform script. It may be gleaned from these writings that 
the preliminary negotiations for the treaty extended over many 
months, and were carried on with a ‘thoroughness due to the 
dignity of both chanceries.’ Its terms and its conclusions were 
communicated formally to the King of Babylonia, in response it 
would seem to an enquiry. It is clear that the Hittite King held 
proper diplomatic relations with the Kings of Babylonia and of 
Egypt. The part played by the royal ladies in these negotiations is 
full of interest and illumination; it would not be surprising to find 
from further evidence, that amongst the Khatti at any rate the 
heritage of sovereign power was matriarchal. 

Invaluable as this discovery was, it does not minimise the 
importance of the other records. We find at one time that a treaty 
was completed with the Amurri (the Amorites) also; and later that 
the Prince of the Amurri (é¢emp. Hattu-sil) was vassal to the Hittites, 
and was brought to trial for certain offences at the request of the 
King of Babylonia. The correspondence with the Babylonian court 
is in general more instructive than that with the Egyptian; the 
former is concerned with affairs of state and diplomacy, with 
corresponding glimpses of contemporary history; while the latter 
consists largely of letters of reproach or enquiry on the subject of 
dowries and presents, seemingly more often promised than sent. 
One thing which is apparent in the correspondence with Babylonia 
is the dread felt by both powers alike, of the growing strength of 
Assyria. 

There are a number of documents also which throw considerable 
light upon the Hittites themselves. Amongst these, one of the time 
of Mattalul gives a list of the gods in the Hittite Pantheon, while 
the edict of Dudhalia names also a number of towns and cities. It 
has even been possible to make out, here and there, the genealogies 
of several generations of the royal families. The greater part of this 
work is devoted to a fascinating record of the internal politics and 
frontier disturbances parallel with the Tell-el-Amarna letters. The 
main feature of this is the struggle for supremacy over the Hittite 
peoples between the Kings of Mitani and of Khatti, records of 
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compacts broken, of threats and minor expeditions, and boasts of 
victories, which, however, seem for some generations to have made 
no permanent impression. ‘ Why hast thou plundered the left bank 
of the Euphrates which belongs to Tushratta: if thou plunderest the 
lands on the left bank of the Euphrates, then will I plunder those of 
the right bank.’ The suggestion through these writings is that 
the Khatti, if not the more powerful, were at any rate the more 
aggressive. A treaty was concluded between Subbiliuma and the 
successor of Tushratta, and not long afterwards it would seem that 
the Khatti certainly got the upper hand, and under Hattu-sil the 
Great the Hittite tribes were largely banded together in a 
confederacy in their wars with the Egyptians, and in their effort to 
ward off the ever-growing menace of Assyria. 

When these documents are published more fully, they will take 
place side by side with the Tell-el-Amarna letters as the basis for our 
conceptions of the history of Western Asia in the second millenium 
B.c. The records of relations between the Hittite peoples internally, 
and between these, whether separately or in combination, with the 
other great powers, Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, are definite 
history, which will replace the present condition of inference or 
conjecture. One thing is clear, however, that the Hittite peoples 
were respected by those other powers, whose civilisations have 
until now been better known. It is no small tribute to the insight 
of scholars like Sayce and Wright to find their ideas and theories of 
thirty years ago so remarkably substantiated. 

This is only a preliminary report, and we must be grateful to 
Professor Winckler for what he has been able to give us in so short 
a time. He would séem in his selection of material for immediate 
treatment to have been guided, unconsciously may be, by the 
tendency of his own views on the main Hittite problems. We do 
not propose to discuss these here: it would hardly be possible or fair 
to attempt to do so, especially as they are expressed rather as 
questions awaiting solution than as the author’s own opinions. If, 
however, we may attempt to read the author’s mind between his 
lines, and to disentangle a somewhat confused mass of material and 
suggestion, it would appear that Herr Winckler recognises two main 
branches of the Hittites, namely the Mitani and the Khatti. The 
languages of these two, though allied, are as different as Latin and 
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Greek. As to any difference of race, he nowhere expresses an 
explicit opinion, though in general terms he seems to regard the 
former as a Syrian and the latter as a Mediterranean people. Of 
these branches he regards the Mitani as the more advanced (‘ weiter 
vorgeschobenen ’) and the oldest settled; to these he attributes the 
raids which overcame the first dynasty of Babylon, about 2000 s.c., 
and probably also the settling of Hittites here and there in southern 
Palestine. To the appearance and expansion of the Khatti he 
attributes the disturbances in the North of Syria during the Tell-el- 
Amarna period. This, movement, however, did not reach as far 
south as Palestine. 

In reference to the deities of these peoples, which are disclosed 
as the guardians of the treaty between them, he finds, firstly, a 
strong Babylonian element, including the Sun-god, who, however, is 
in this case feminine, as among the Semites. Among the Khaitti, 
however, the king was the Sun-god, and this anomaly suggests a 
difference in culture-origins. Secondly, the common deity to the 
Hittite peoples was Teshub, with a group of kindred deities, which 
he regards as national but also domiciled (‘ansiassigen’). Thirdly, 
from the Mitani side he finds mention of Mithra and Varuna and 
of Indra. From this he argues an ‘ Indo-Germanic’ element, which 
he seeks and finds in the Kharri, or Horites. This portion of the 
report is the least satisfactory. There is a plunge into theories 
which may indeed be based upon a clear judgment of all the evidence 
before the author, but the materials are not all before the reader; 
the arguments and the sequence of the data are confused, and the 
conclusions hesitating and obscured. There is, however, one state- 
ment which is worthy of attention, ‘ We have to deal with a people 
not only Indo-Germanic but closely allied to the Aryan stock.’ 

So far as time and health have allowed him, since his return 
from the site last autumn, Herr Winckler has made a praiseworthy 
effort to reduce his documentary and philological material to order, 
and to study and publish its more striking details. Fifty-eight of 
the seventy pages of this report are the work of his pen. When, 
however, we pass on to seek that further general information, or 
some outline of it, for which all archaeologists are waiting 
expectant, we meet with little but disappointment. Dr. Curtius 
gives no note upon his study of the pottery, and Herr Kohl’s survey 
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of the site is equally withheld. The description of the buildings 
of Boghaz-Keui, by G. Puchstein, is scrappy and unenlightening. 
In the first place it fills only 13 pages, of which five are covered with 
poor reproductions of otherwise interesting photographs. In the 
next place we get no detailed information of the results of these new 
excavations. Most of the space at the writer’s disposal is occupied 
with general references to the nature and strategic features of the 
site, brief descriptions of its walls and gates, and other information 
well-known already and published in the standard guide books. 
This much we may gather, however, that in addition to the well- 
known temple (the so-called Palace), the traces of four other 
buildings have been found, of which three seem to have been temples 
and one a palace. ‘These all lie in the higher ground of the 
Acropolis. In general, their plans are of Mediterranean rather 
than Oriental character. The Palace, it is stated, was ‘ peculiarly 
North Hittite.’ The excavators found traces in some of the ruins 
of masonry carried up in timber and mud-bricks, upon foundations 
of quarried stone. One of the newly excavated gateways is 
illustrated by a photograph; it was decorated on one side with the 
full length relief of a man in typical Hittite dress, whom the author 
supposes (without obvious reason) may have been one or other of 
the kings whose names Winckler has found in the tablets. 

These items of information are all we are vouchsafed in this 
report; much is obviously withheld, but in some respects it would 
appear that the methods of work were lacking in scientific 
thoroughness. In referring, for example, to the discovery of 
inscribed tablets in the ground east of the visible remains of the 
great lower temple it is said that they ‘were picked up among the 
foundation walls, now hardly traceable.’ If this is all the excava- 
tors can tell us, their work has been in vain. Doubtless the record 
will be supplemented in due time; but the statement is so vague, 
the point so full of importance, that we await an amplification with 
some anxiety. For these very tablets are the bed-rock of our 
chronological inferences with regard to Hittite work; they give the 
initial date to all historical treatment of the Hittite monuments; 
it is, therefore, a matter of utmost consequence to know the precise 


detail of their discovery. During our expedition of 1907 we visited — 


this site and spent several days among the ruins. As a result of 
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what could at the most be but a cursory examination, we came to 
the conclusion that it seemed possible that the stratum of the tablets 
had to do with a series of walls extending outside those visible on 
the surface, which they enclosed, indeed, but from which they were 
disconnected both by a difference of level and by a visible difference 
of axial direction. In other words, it seemed possible that the 
building visible upon the surface (as described by Perrot and 
Chipiez) was smaller and of later date than that whose ruins 
Winckler has disclosed and made famous. ‘This possibility was 
indicated to the excavators at the time, to whose courtesy it is due 
that we were able to examine not only the old ruins but the new work 
so far as it was then advanced. For obvious reasons we do not wish 
to trespass upon the privilege we enjoyed; but in the interests of 
knowledge, the question, once raised, deserves the most careful 
answer; for if this suggestion proved true, all conclusions, at any 
rate that were based upon resemblances of plan and architectural 
detail between the visible temple and other portions of the site, 
would require serious modification, and would not lead us to believe 
that the excavators had, as they claim, established the ‘ possibility 
of placing on a secure basis the enquiry as to the period and culture- 
cycle to which the finds at Boghaz-Keui belong.’ 
J. GarsTane. 
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OBITUARY 


Italian palethnology has suffered an irreparable loss by the death 
of Prof. Edoardo Brizio, who died very suddenly at Bologna on 


May 5th, 1907. Prof. Brizio had for many years been director of 


the Museo Civico of Bologna, which under his care had become one 
of the most important prehistoric collections in Italy. The sphere 
of his researches was naturally the region round Bologna, where he 
occupied himself mainly with the civilization of the bronze age as 
seen in the hut-villages of that district. 

From 1877 to 1903 he produced a vast number of articles and 
brochures on various subjects connected with Italian prehistoric 
archaeology, to give even an abridged list of which would require 
too much space. In 1898 he was able to give what had so long been 
hoped for, a connected account of his views as to the prehistoric 
periods. This appeared in his Hpoca preistorica, written as an 
introduction to a ‘ History of Italy by a Society of Professors.’ In 
this work he set forth, with more detail than ever before, his theory 
as to the race of the people. who built the lake-dwellings and 
terremare of North Italy. . For Brizio these people are not an 
invading race from the North, but simply the old neolithic Liguri 
of Italy in a later stage of development.. With this is closely 
connected his idea that the Villanova civilization of the early iron 
age was not a development of the ¢erremare culture, but was 


contemporary with it, being introduced by invaders (Umbri) from - 


the North, and developing in the district around Bologna while the 


éerremare were still flourishing in the neighbouring provinces of 
Reggio, Modena and Parma. This view, however strange it may 
seem to us, was no idle fancy on the part of Brizio, but was supported 


by considerations of some weight; indeed, in the days when he first 
propounded it, it certainly explained the existing phenomena. With 
the ever increasing mass of evidence arising against it, it seems 
almost safe to prophesy that the loss of its ablest exponent will 
prove its death-blow. 

All those who knew Brizio eae ie and who had experienced 
his open-hearted kindness, will mourn the loss, not only of an 
archaeologist, but of a man. His place will be hard to fill. 
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THE CAPPADOCIAN TABLETS BELONGING 
TO THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D. 


WITH PLATES XVII-XXXI 


The first text of the class known as Cappadocian came before 
my notice in 1878 or 1879, shortly after entering upon my duties as 
an Assistant in the British Museum. This document was a small 

tablet which had been bought by the Trustees in 1876 from 8. Ali 
_ Shan, of Constantinople. My attention was more especially called 
to it by a tablet of a somewhat similar nature, and evidently in the 
same script, which I saw in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris in 
1881, and was allowed, by the kindness of M. Babelon, to copy. 
Both these tablets were published by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology in the same year, and Professor 
Sayce, who was much interested in the discovery, made some 
exceedingly valuable remarks thereon, and a noteworthy attempt to 
translate the Museum tablet. Naturally, there was not sufficient 
material to enable much to be done in the way of translation, as the 
strange script, with its unusual values for the characters (which 
naturally led the student astray), did not allow the nature of the 
language to be recognised with any certainty. More tablets were 
acquired by the British Museum several years later, and were studied 
by Professor Sayce and myself, when the occurrence of well-known 
- Semitic Babylonian forms enabled us to see that the language of at 
least a part of the inscriptions was in all probability Semitic 
Babylonian. The publication, in 1891, of the Golénischeff 
collection* by its possessor established the fact that the language of 
the tablets was Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian beyond a doubt, and 
set the study of these inscriptions upon a really sound basis—indeed, 
the talented owner’s monograph upon these documents is one of the 
most important contributions to the subject, and worthy of the 
greatest praise. In 1893 Professor Fried. Delitzsch wrote a 
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* Vingt-quatre Tablettes cappadociennes, de la Collection W. Golénischeff. St. 
Petersburg, 1891. 
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monograph* upon the subject, characterised by the scientific 
accuracy for which he is renowned, and giving much material of 
value, including a most useful word-list. Last year, in the pages of 
Babyloniaca,t Professor Sayce again examined the texts of 
Golénischeff, which he had been able to revise, considerably 
improving the copies, and translating nineteen of them, together 
with one published by Scheil, one in his own possession, one acquired 
by Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, and three others acquired by 
M. Golénischeff. The Americans possess a considerable number, 
which, when published, will undoubtedly add much to our 
knowledge and enable more perfect renderings to be produced than 
is at present possible. To these must be added one in the de Clercq 
collection, and one or two in private hands. : 


The Language of the Cappadocian Tablets 


M. Golénischeff established beyond a doubt that the language 
was Assyrian, whilst it was recognised from the first that the style 
of writing resembled very closely the ancient Babylonian. The usé 
of the Assyrian system of dating, and the constant occurrence, in 
names, of ASur or Asir, the national god of the Assyrians, lead one 
to suppose that the people among whom these tablets had their origin 
was an Assyrian colony. Whether Assyrians or Babylonians, 
however—and the style of the writing is rather Babylonian than 
Assyrian, as well as the numerous impressions of cylinder-seals, such 
as is shown by the envelope of No. 14 (Pl. XVIII)—they inhabited 
a district sufficiently distant from the country of their origin to 
make the language which they spoke a distinct dialect, with different 
pronunciation of the words, different values to the characters, and a 
different vocabulary with trade-expressions of its own. These 
peculiarities naturally introduce difficulties into the translations, 


wie * 


‘ ; 
ee aA Hib bce” be 
aere wary NPCRR cc Re eae CAR POS hs en eee 


especially in the case of the letters (Nos. 1-6 and 13). Even in the 


current speech of ancient Babylonia and Assyria the epistolary style 
is difficult enough, and it may easily be estimated how much more 
_ so the communications in a district so far from the literary centre of 


* Beitrige zur Enzifferung und Erklaérung der cappadokischen Keilschrifttafeln ze 
Friedrich Delitzsch. Des XIV Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historiéched x 
Clase der Konigl. Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No, IV. Leipzig: © 


—— 


8. Hirzel, 1898. 
+ A. H. Sayce, The Cappadocian Cuneiform Tablets, pp. 1-45. 
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those ancient empires would be, surrounded, as they were, by many 
different dialects, both Semitic and non-Semitic, from which they 
ean hardly have failed to borrew from time to time such expressions 
as they needed. 

The following translations must, therefore, be regarded merely 
as provisional renderings, capable of considerable improvement when 
our material is more plentiful, or when other material—such as 
explanatory lists—comes to light. In any case, the studies of other 
specialists in this domain are certain to effect improvements, and it 
is with this hope that the following renderings, imperfect as they 
necessarily are, are given to the world. 


The Date of the Tablets 


With regard to the date of these inscriptions there is considerable 
difference of opinion. The style of writing suggests a period 
preceding 2000 3.c., the epoch of the Dynasty of Babylon—that to 
which the celebrated Hammurabi belonged. It is very possible, 
however, that they are of a much later date than this, as the ancient 
style of the documents may be simply due to the conservativism of 
the scribes, and doubt may be legitimately expressed whether 
Assyria, at that early date, was sufficiently important to have 
established a post so far from the capital. Hmigration, however, 
may account for the presence of the colony there, and it may not 
have had at first any political significance. Letters from AsSur- 
bani-apli’s library at Nineveh suggest that it may have been the 
beginning of Assyrian influence in Cappadocia, a district of which, 
called by them Kiisu (Cush), seems to have become a horse- and 
mule-breeding province at that late date (650 B.c.), and there are 
indications that it may have been so also in ancient times. 

The eponyms for this district probably differed from those in 
Assyria itself, as their names are to all appearances local. As given 
in the tablets belonging to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, 
they are Itinadi (No. 3), Gat-ina-zuin No. 7), Ilu-rabi (Goléni- 
scheff 4), Sa-gati-ASur-nada (Gol. 6), Abil-Addi* (Gol. 9), and 
Sagati-qadda (Professor Sayce’s tablet). As Delitzsch points out, 
several of the names in these texts are practically identical with 
certain names of eponyms in the Assyrian eponym-canon. 


* «Tho Son of Hadad,’ the Biblical Bar-Hadad. 


Peculiarities in the Writing of the Tablets oa 
These inscriptions contain many peculiarities in the use of the 
characters, probably due to the colony having so long been separated 


a from the parent-state. Thus & is generally used for ¢, not bi, 4 
| whilst tu is generally expressed by eet du,andlaby J, lal. 


Tam seems to be generally indicated by the native form WEE, dam 


(No. 2, 1. 5, ete.), instead of 4]. It is noteworthy that the words 
are often divided by a vertical wedge, sometimes the full height of © 
the character, but often shorter. The division of words was also — 
customary with the scribes of the Armenian district, who used two 
oblique wedges for the purpose. It is rare in Assyro-Babylonian 
texts. As was usual in Babylonia, the characters are ranged with 
their tops against ruled lines. 
ae The appendix contains one of those tablets from Laga’ (Tel-loh) 
in Southern Babylonia, referring to consignments of drink, food, 
and oil. It is of an earlier date than the inscriptions from — 
Cappadocia, and belongs to the period of 117 years between the 
reigns of Dungi and Ibi-Sin, about the middle of the third millennium 
before Christ. 


PS A, EL RE Rm oR RENE TL CTE 


Tue Cappapocran TABLETS 


No.1. Letter about Repairs to a House 


The greater part of a finely-written and well-baked tablet, 

47 mm. high by 48°5 mm. wide. Colour light yellowish grey. The ten — 

lines on the obverse are written larger than the text on the reverse y 

and edges. The characters have their tops ranged against ruled 

lines, and towards the end slant upwards. When complete, the 
_ height was probably just over 55 mm. a 
A-na Ellil-ba-ni 

ki-bi-ma | um-ma 


3. Ta-ri-i3-ma-tum-ma 
A-Su-me bé-tim 8a wa-ai-ba-ni-ni 
ki-ma | bé-tum an-hu-ni 
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6. ap-la-ah-ma | li-bi-tam 
i-na ta-aS-i-im | u8-tal-bi-in_wa 
e-me-ra-am | e-ti-me-ir | a-Su-me 
9. ku-Su-ri | 8a ta-a8-pu-ra-ni 
kaspa 8a si-bu tu-si-bi-lam 
a-na-ah | ku-su-ri | li- 
About nine lines lost. 
Rev. ib(?)-ba-lu(?) . 
u-za-ba-ah-ma | ta-as-a . 
3. a-di a-ta | a-na-ku a-na . 
a a-ta a-na ma-nim ee 
a-la-ki-ga | kaspu | zi-tam | ¥a bit( ?) 
6. a-bi-ni | ta-la~ma-ad-ma | li-ku-ga 
i li-ziz | i-nu-a-ah a-na 
te-ki-li @ l-Sa-nim 
9. la ta-la-ak | i-na ba-ni | wa-sa-i-ga 
a-Su-me | ga-li-ti-ni du-na-di 
um-ma a-ta-ma | a-na béti da-ni 
12. a-bi-sa | la du-si-ri si-ga-ti-ki-ma 
i-na bé-tim | lu-du-si-ib-ma bé-tam 
Edge between the end of the reverse and the beginning of the 
obverse : — 
. mas-ga-at-ki | lu-ta-sur || ki-ma du-uz-ni* 
: 15. ma-ti-ma | ba-za-Sa  si-la-za | u-la 
ip-si | a-ni | i8-du | im samanti 
4 i8-ti-a|wa- . . . . ta-mu-wa 
; Left-hand edge: — 
A 18. du-uSs-ti-sa-ma | a-na bél a-be-sa 
; mu-si-a-tim | ta-ta-na-la-ak-ma . 
la dam-ga-tim as-ta-na-me-si-ma 
21. a-wa-ti | Sa-ma-a-am u-la (erasuret) 
i ta-mu-wa 
3 A provisional free rendering :— 
- Say then thus to Ellil-bani: ‘ It is Taris-matum.’ Concerning the 
% house where we dwell, as the house was going to ruin, I was in fear, 


and I have had the brickwork relaid in the rubbish, and thrown a 
fence around (it). Concerning the enclosure about which thou 


: * Or, dividing the second character, du-Se-hu-ni. - 
3 + The erasure shows traces of ta-mu, the first two characters of the next line, 


Ne AFD AR et a De ae dere aane ee een 
SE TE ea ee ee 
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sentest, thou hast caused money for the repairs to be brought—may ‘ee 


the dilapidation of the enclosure [be set right]? 4 Mee 
is made(?) . . . . hedestroyed . . . . and the rubbish( ?) : 
Until the time I wentto . . . . and thou, for what 


[didst thou delay (?)] thy going? Thou knowest the outlay 
for our father’s house (?). Let him wait for thee, and let him 
stay—he will rest for refreshment and talk. Try not to make 
thy escape. Concerning our friend(?) thou directest thus: ‘As thou 
hast not caused her father to go to the strong place, thy serving- 
woman(?) shall dwell in the house, and may she keep the house (as) 
thy refuge, as thou hast proposed(?).’ She has never had property 
or grain at any time. Now from the 8th day, as she has related, [she 
lay in] the dust, she then sent (a messenger) forth to the house of 
her father. She travelled by night, and . . . . misfortunes. 
I listened to her, and [was hoping] to hear the (whole) account, (but) 
she has not related (it). 

Line 1. TariS-matum, the sender of the letter, was evidently a 
female, as the possessive pronouns in lines 12 and 14 of the reverse 
also imply. 

Rey., line 1. The third character may be ru or lu, but the latter 
seems to be the more probable, the slanting wedge being apparently 
due to an accident. 

Line 2. The traces after ta-as seem to be those of a. 

Line 5. dlaki-ga is for dlaki-ka (see also lines 6 and 9). The 
feminine form of the pronoun, however, is -ki, not -gi (see lines 12 
and 14). 

Line 5. Zitam is probably for sttam, accusative, with mimmation, 
of situ, ‘outgoing.’ 

Line 6. Liku-ga is possibly for ligti-ka, ‘let him wait for dbase 
which, however, does not to all appearance occur elsewhere in the kal. 
We might also read lidur-ga, for littr-ka, ‘let him return to thee.’ = 

Line 7. Inwa% is for the more usual (later) ind#, from nafu, Bee 
‘to rest.’ = 

Line 8. Ana tékili & lisanim, would literally be ‘for eating 
(akalu, ‘to eat’) and tongue.’ For the form tékilu, compare tébiltu a yj 
from dbdlu (also tébelu, Muss-Arnoldt, Assyr. Dict., p. 1245). If the = 
root be takalu, the meaning of takilu would be ‘help,’ ‘ consolation,’ or oa 
the like. : oe 
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Line 9. Lit. ‘go not,’ ete. Wasai-ga is for wasai-ka, from 
(w)ast ‘to go forth.’ 
Line 10. Dunadi for tunaddi, from nad, ‘to throw, to lay 
down.’ 
Line 12. Dusiri is probably for tuséri, from dri) (Jensen). See 
Muss-Arnoldt, Assyr. Dict., p. 91. 
Line 13. Lu-dusib is for lit-tuisib, from (w)asabu, ‘ to sit,’ ete. 
Line 14. MasSgat-ki. The noun is probably from masqatu, from 
Saqtt, ‘to be high,’ and probably indicates a high, out of the way 
place. Duzni or dusefuni is for tweni or tusefuni. 
Line 15. Matima baza-sa & silaza ula ibsi, lit., ‘at any time her 
property and her grain was not.’ Baza-sa would be for busdé-sa and 
stlaza for sillat-sa, but these comparisons are given with all reserve. 
Line 18. Dustiza-wa for tustésé-ma, from (w)ast, line 9. 
Line 19. Musiatim probably for musiatim. Tatanalak is the 
tan-form of kal from dlaku, ‘to go.’ 
= Line 20. La damgatim = lé damqatim. AsStaname-si-ma = 
> aStaname-Si-ma (tan-form of kal from sami, ‘to hear,’ of which the 
oblique form of the infinitive seems to occur in the next line (Samé@”). 
3 No. 2. Letter about Commercial matters 
= A thin irregularly-formed tablet, 49 mm. high by 39 mm. wide, 
E with nine lines of writing on the obverse, two on the edge below, 
Es eight on the reverse, and two on the edge below the reverse. The 
= text is ill-preserved, and many of the characters are therefore 
3 uncertain. Colour greyish yellow. 
a 2 A-na Dan-nim To Dannu 
a ki-be-ma um-ma say then thus: 
= 3. Lu-lamazi-ma It is Lu-lamazi. 
a _ Qa-ri-.*.-tam Qaritu, 
4 = ~ — gubatu jy. bu-%e-am the clothing 
= 6. 8a zu-ub-ri-im of the youth, 
3 Bvt achasaltecpa thy grain, 
nu-nu a-ta-tam (?) feh= 3S 

SRE ASS Se Sa ee ees aera aR a 

.. . Si8sérit ; Bra Ona 
eee mseents SULT pee oe sae 


ee SS 
_* A fragment of baked clay, probably part of the envelope, adheres here. Possibly 
nothing is lost at this point. 


12.° na-ni (2) -B2-05 91 0 Oe sR eee eee ee 
na-as-a-ku-um I bring ; 
Sinipat Siqli (?) hurasi 2/3 of a shekel of gold 
15. na-ni-a-lam 
na-as-a-ku-um I bring. 
a-di a-ta When thou 
18. ti-Su-ma hast (this) then, 
kaspu kaS-Su the money in full 
ki-ma (or -ba) ni-ir (?) -ti aa-(?) 2.3 
21. lu-be-lam-ma let me bring. 


This text is exceedingly difficult to copy, partly in consequence of 
its bad preservation, and the rendering, such as it is, is given with 
all reserve. 

Line 5. The small corner-wedge, as well as the downward wedge 
on its left, are not so clear as I at first thought, and may be due to 
damage which the character has received. Moreover, traces of a 
horizontal wedge appear within, leading to the probability that it is 
an elongated ku, i.e., subatu, ‘ clothing,’ as a determinative prefix. 


No. 3. Letter about the Interest on a Loan 
A large fragment of a well-baked tablet, 48 mm. high by 52°5 
mm. wide, with twelve lines of writing on the obverse, two on the 
edge below, eleven lines on the reverse, and two on the left-hand 
edge. Well-preserved. Colour greyish red. 


ABI zee ice Sop ee es he caused to be br [ought ?] 

8. ni-if-ta-me. . . ... we heard 
a-na me-ir-e|ni- . . . to the sons we . 
na-as-ba-ar-ti| . . . . My message . 

6. ta-aS-me-a a-ma. .. . thou has heard . 

Su-ma si-mu-um si- . . if the price (?) 
i-ba-si-ga|e|Su- . .. is to thee, do not . 

9. ta-ti-cin uam-rfa ... thou hast given, and 
ma-zi-am-a-na a-S[ur-. . sufficiency (?) for Agur- 
si-ip-ri-Su-nu | ti-na- . . their message 

12. lu-bi-el um-ma me-ir-u- let me bring thus; his 

Edgeni-ni-a-ma-ra Su Tli-amara —s 
lu-ni-el-ki a-ni-na let us receive, even us— 

15. ku(?)-um-Su éSra-SisSet ma-na é8ret [Siqli] instead(?) of him 26 mana 10 shekels 

Rey. kaspi ha-bu-ul-ni a-ti-ni of silver our interest I have given. 
kaspu ga-du-um zi-ip-ti The silver with the profit 

18. im-i-id-ma i§-du he has augmented, and from 
Arhi (hi) ab-8a-ra-ni the month AbSaranu 


li-me-im i-ti-na-du of the eponymy of Itinadu 
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21. a-wa-2u a-na éSret am-ra Si(?) . . his word for 10 
ni-ig-mur-ma lib-ba-aS. . . . we accepted and his heart 
Sa is-du kip-hu . . . . which from 
24. a-ti wa-ab-Su Sa-na. .. . until 
lu-ta-si-a-tum | iz- 
setae 
Left-hand edge: — 
ga-ru-um ri-be-it-ni Pa: . the judge (in) our district 
-ik-ni a-hi Peg Mae of my brother (?) 


Line 14 (edge), The traces of a character at the beginning are 
possibly those of the last on the first of the two lines on the edge, 
after ri-be-it-ni. If this be the case, perhaps we ought to read 
ri-be-it ni-tu™ ‘the district of the enclosure (?).’ 

Line 28 (left-hand edge). Instead of a-fi, a-di (? for a-di=addi, 
‘I have set’) is possible. 


No. 4. Letter about sundry Purchases 


Upper part of the obverse and lower part of the reverse of a small 
tablet, 28 mm. high by 38 mm. wide, with six lines of writing on 
the obverse, eight on the reverse, three on the edge below, and two 
on the left-hand edge. Writing good. Colour light yellow. 


A-na Sum-ilu Sin To Sum-Sin 
ki-bi-ma um-ma say then thus: 

3. A-mur-IStar u A-bu-Sa-lim-ma it is Amur-IStar and Abu-Salim. 
Sal¥et subati Sa-ga-tim 3 priestly (?) garments 
i-na si-im Se-i-ga with the price of thy grain 

6. ni-i$-[a-ma-qu-ma] . . -ku we have purchased for thee and 

Reverse :— 
LEY ts. Sal Os Sine come ee Cie eer ene ee 4 ONS 
kaspu kaS-(Su] . . . . silyeryin folly) jes). 

3. SisSe8rit Siqli ultu an-na 16 shekels from the lead(?) 
ni-i$-a-ma-qu-ma we have purchased for thee and 
an-na Gimil-zu-in na-Sa-a-, the lead Gimil-Zuin has taken away. 

6. la i-mu-a | i-na He did not speak (?) concerning 
mag-ki-u-tim securities— 
wa-zi-e he went forth. 

9. an-na ga-nu si-ba-a(?)-am(?) The lead, an amount(?) of seventy(?) 

Sikli kaspi [a]-na . . Shekels of silver for (?) 
rabi-tim great 


Left-hand edge : — 


$a bu-zu ta-a- . 
tal-ki 


who hast [taken] the goods 
thou hast received 


Line 6 of the obverse is restored by comparison with line 4 of the 


reverse. 
In line 9 of the reverse the last character but one may be /a 


instead of a (stbalam ?). 


No. 5. Letter about a Contract 


A flake of a large tablet, probably part of the reverse, 49 mm. 
high by 51°5 mm. wide, inscribed with parts of fourteen lines of 
writing. Well written. Colour greyish red. 


kia. 
isso a i OE ein ee 
-ar | u-si-bi-lam (?) 
-tim | a-Sar | a-mu-tam 
6. | ta-ti-in | um-ma ma-nu-ki-a- [Sur] 
-ma-i-ra ma-ti-ga | a-na a-wa-tam tim- 
-ti-in | um-ma Gimil-IStar-ma | a-na 
9. ma-nu-ki-A-Sur-ma | a-ta | a-mu-tam 
ti-ma | & a-na-ku | i-ra-me 
. nam | a-da-an | si-im 


mana pete 
. caused to brought. 
the place of the agreement (?) 
thou hast given. Thus Manu-ki-[Agur:?)] 
sent (?). Thy country at the word . 
gave, Thus Gimil-IStar then to 
Manu-ki-ASur then thou an agreement 
then and I 
(the mat]ter (?) I decided. The 


a-lit [-ti?] price of the child (?) 
12, . Gimil-[Star | a-na ma-nu-ki-a[-Sur] Gimil-IStar to Manu-ki-A [Sur ?] 
f a-Su-me | a-mu-tim . and with regard to the agreement 
-nam | a-na to 


No. 6. Letter about ‘ulugae’ and ‘ nasbattu’ 


A baked-clay tablet, 66 mm. high by 54 mm. wide, with portions 
of fifteen lines on the obverse, two on the edge below, sixteen on the 
reverse, and two on the edge below the reverse. Much damaged, 
especially the left-hand portion. Colour grey. 


Si-ki [To J -8iki. 
sit 6 pinto eear a= TAKE) {say the]n 

8... . 3. -us-ki-ilu Addi-ma [thus :] (it is) . -uski(?)-Addu 

hu-lu-ga-e . the Zulugae 

ga be-it-ra let loose (?) 
Gis ne 5 ences > BS-p-Ta-ni-ms I sent and 
a-ra-ab-ku-nu Perms 
a$-me-Su-ma your entering (?) I heard it and 


a(?)-na-ku-ma dub-ba(?)-am 


ta(?)-a-ba e-ga-a ta-aS’-ta-me 
12. hu-lu-ga-e ta-e-ir-ma 
Liamur-A-Sur li-ik-ru-bu-ni-qu 
um-ma ku-ud-ma na-as-bat-tam 
15, e-ba-aS | wa-ar-ki 
na-as-bat-tim hu-lu-ga-e 
ti-ta-ar & Sa-gu 
18, na(?)-ak*-bat-tam e-ba-as 
a-ba-e-a - ma 
ba-al | wa-ar-ki (?) 
21, [na - a]s - bat-tim arhu i§ten 


or 
© 


I(?)then the tablet (?) 
good will send round, thou shalt hear. 
Return the Auwlugae, and 
let Liimur-ASur speak favourably to thee. 
thus : Hasten (?), the nasbattu gulugae 
make. Afterwards 
the nasbattu hulugae 
he will return and 
Make (?) [then] the receptacles (?) . 
SS and 
{he} will bring (2). Afterwards 
the nasbattu (in) the 1st month 


; -la-ak um-ma a-na-ku-ma . « shall go. Thus I then 
-ti | wa-as-ba-ku ru-ba-am am staying. The prince 
24... . . -tam dan-na-tam a-na-ku ACR OLON Pree en 
hu-lu-ga-e ni-bu-ul-ma . we have brought the Zulugae, and 
-utt-tim ur-du-ni-ma the have descended and 
27... ... . . . Si u-si-zi-u-ni-a caused to go forth 
ma- . -du SS Se 
la . . du-nu-ni a- SS our brothers 
hi-ni descended 
~ 30... . . wu im Sa-a-ki(?) ga-ga Se 
-ni-ku ni-ti-in we have given. 
Sa a naeku Se tee ee 
BO es Sao) Ir (?)=bam (2) Ft SS SSE 
-ba-al Se eee LL Lie 
i(?)-ma ER EOE ae 


Line 6. The characters ni-ma may belong to line 5, in which case 
the reading would be (5) ... . -ga be-tt-ra-ni-ma (6) 
; i GS=PUl-1a. 

Being a very mutilated tablet, it is impossible to obtain any con- 
nected sense from its inscription. The nature of the objects designated 
by Zulugae and nasbatiu, which would probably form the key to its 
interpretation, is uncertain. From their being placed in apposition in 
line 16, they might be regarded as of similar meaning. But, perhaps, 
we have to insert ‘and’ between ‘He will afterwards return the 
nasbattu (and) the Aulugae.’ The root of the former word is possibly N2¥. 
in which case it would be for masbattu. If from A) (which seems 


unlikely), the Hebrew A3'> (may). ‘monument,’ might be com- 


pared. /Yulugae is possibly a Sumero-Akkadian word, and may bea 
plural form, with the Semitic-Babylonian terminal e. 


* Probably a mistake for as. t Or part of ta (. 
Or sa-gu, as in line 17, 


. -tatim). 
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No. 7. . Record of a Loan of Silver 


Baked-clay tablet, 47°5 mm. high by 42'5 wide, inscribed with 
nine lines of writing on the obverse, one on the edge, and five on the 
reverse, the lower part of which is blank. Colour reddish ochre. 
Perfect. Trace of an envelope adhering to line 11 (the first of the 


reverse). . 
Samnet | Siqli kaspi za-ru-ba-am 8 shekels of pure silver . 
i-zi-ir | Be-la-azag-a a loan Bela-azaga 
3. mar Ni-ra-ah-zu-lu-li tam-ga-ru son of Nirah-zululi, the agent, 
i-Su-a-li ina mu-ru-um has borrowed. In Muru™ 
¢ i-Sa-ga-al-Sum he shall repay it. 
a 6. Sa za-ra-tim | limu-um At the month Zaratu, eponymy 
: : Sa ga-at | i-na-zu-in of Gat-ina-zuin 
a-na e-ti-Su | i-Sa-ga-al he shall repay (it) punctually. 
9. Su-ma la i-Sa(-ga*)-al If he do not repay (it) 
Edge ki-ma a-wa-at like an order 
Rey. ga-ri-im zi-ib-tam of the judge the interest 
12. u-za-ib. Pan Bu-zi-a shall be fixed. Before Buzia 
mar En-nam-A-%ir son of Ennam-Agir : 
pan Su-ma-li-ku-a-Sur before Sumaliku-Aur 
: 15. mar Qa-ma-a-Sur son of Qama-ASur. 
> Linel. The wedge on the right of the numeral (8) seems to be a 
= division-mark like those in lines 2, 6, etc.; but if not, we must read 
4 tistt, ‘9. 


Muru™ in line 4 seems to be the name of a city, and one would 
expect that it lay in the district from which these tablets came. If 
so, it was possibly named after the Muru in Babylonia, which was a 
centre of the worship of Hadad or Rimmon. The Babylonian city 
may, however, be intended. “7 

Ana éte-su means, literally, ‘at its (proper) time.’ See Muss- 
Arnoldt, Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian language, under éttu. It 
is from this phrase that the well-known grammatical series of tablets 
ana étti-su (generally read ana itti-su) takes its name. 


No. 8. Contract of Adoption and Cohabitation 


_ A baked-clay tablet, 4 cm. high by 42°2 mm. wide, with nine 
lines of writing on the obverse and eight on the reverse (including 
the rounded edge between the two). About a centimetre of the ee 
of the obverse is broken away, with the top Bigmies cs corner of ips) 


* Omitted by mistake of the scribe. 
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reverse, rendering lines 1-11 imperfect. Yellow ochre on the 
obverse, deepening to grey at the middle of the reverse. No traces 
of an envelope, though the document probably had one originally. 


Ta-ta-li-i-sa-ti- [i ?]a ‘ Tatali-isatia(?) 
Su-be-a-ni ga a-n[a]* Subeaniga to 
3. me-ir-u-tim | zu(?) . . . sonship [has taken]. 
si-im-nu-ma-an Simnu-man 
mar Ta-ta-li-i[-sa-ti-ia(?)] son of Tatali-i[satia ?] 
6. Su-be-a-ni-ga|e- . . . Subeaniga has [taken ?] 
ga-tam 1§-ti-ni (his) hand, together 
us-bu-u | §u-ma they have dwelt. Whether 
9. ta-bu-u Su- [ma] it remains good or 
Rey. la i-ti-ab-Su-nu be not good to them, 
si-im-nu-ma-an Simnu-man 
12. u Su-be-a-ni-ga gut. . . and Subeaniga 
u-si-Su-bu-su-nu he has caused them to dwell. 
Pan A-la-na Before Alana ; 
15. pan Ha-ma-la-ni before Hamalanu 
pan Tam-ni-ih-su before Tamnihsu; 
pan Di-is-ta-ah SuSar before DistahSu, the scribe (?). 


Free rendering :—Tatali-isatia(?) [has adopted] Subeaniga as 
his son. Simnu-man, son of Tatali-isatia, has [taken(?)] the 
hand of Subeaniga (and) they have dwelt together. Whether it be 
their wish or not, (Tatali-isatia) has caused Simnu-man and 
Subeaniga to dwell [(?) together]. 

The mutilation of the tablet makes the translation doubtful, but 
probably it is correct in the main. ‘The absence of a pronoun leaves 
the sex of Tatali-isatia(?) uncertain—it may be a woman, and not a 
man, which is intended. 


No. 9. Memorandum of a Payment by Instalment 
A cushion-shaped tablet, 28°2mm. high by 34mm. long, with 
four lines of writing on the obverse, one on the edge, and two on 
the reverse followed by a ruled line; characters large ; colour grey. 


[Salgu?] Su’Sanu ma-na [8] .2/3 manas 
hamgu Siqli kaspi 5 shekels of silver (of) 
8. Hu- lu- su Hulusu 
mar Ku-be-a-sir son of Kube-Agir 
ga - ta - tum an instalment 
6, ga-da si-im of the price of i 
éri | $a a-Sir-ilu Sami (8i) the copper of A¥ir-Samgi. 


i ne EEE Ear rane 
* In Pl. XXIV, fig. 8, the traces marked at the end of line 2 may really belong to 


f line 8. 
the end of line { Or, perhaps, lu. 
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No. 10. Memorandum or Receipt for Clothing 
Cushion-shaped, section nearly oval, length 28:9 mm., height 
165 mm., thickness 7 mm. Corners rounded. Obverse three, 
edge one, reverse three, edge two, left-hand edge one, total : ten 
lines of writing. Colour pinkish yellow ochre. 


ISten subatu Su-lu-a-am 1 suludm-garment (of) 
samnu bar Siqli 8 1/2 shekels; 

8. Sina subatu ku-ta-ni 2 katani-garments (of) 
Edge irbi-Séru GINA-TA 14 shekels each, (and) 
Rey, irba iSten subatu ki-in 41 kin-garments. 

6. i - ti - in he gave 

i-- nu - me when 
a-na Gi-ga-tim(?) to Gigatu(?) 
Edge i-li(?)-a he departed(?) 
Left-hand edge :— 
2 (and) went.* 


No. 11. Wemorandum of a Deposit of Gold and Silver 


Cushion-shaped, with rounded corners, the reverse (which is 
uninscribed) slightly flatter than the obverse. Length 33°5 mm., 
height 24°2 mm., thickness 8 mm. Colour greyish yellow ochre, 


varying in one place almost to black. Four lines of writing. 
Sina Susan ma-na irbit Sanabi Siqli 2 2/3 manas 4 1/3 shekels 


kaspi f sibit Siqli of silver and 7 shekels 
hurasi of gold 
itti I-kib-flu with Ikib-flu 


No. 12. Memorandum, apparently about Clothing 


Upper half of the obverse (lower half of the reverse) of a tablet 
originally cushion-shaped. Present dimensions 37°5 mm. long by 
26mm. wide and 72mm. thick. Obverse four and reverse four 
lines. Colour greyish yellow ochre. Reverse much roughened and 
not very legible. 


Sanabi ma-na Sina Siqli 1/3 of a mana 2 shekels ; 
TUG HI-DUBA Sina Su3si LAL = —s a HI-DUBA-garment (of) 120 less two 
MINA Siqli shekels+ 
3. TUG HI-DUBA bar Siqli a HI-DUBA-garment (of) 1/2 shekel ; 
a-na §a-na-ne (?) to Sanane (?) 


nc a a eee ee 
* Or, possibly, ‘when to Gigatu(?) Ilia went.’ + That is, 118 shekels. 


ale f ACES 
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Reverse : — 
CaS hee eee Pee ee LOM Sat eee eee See 
LOG (2) —— ~~ a-ti.(?). garment? . . . until? 
is AONE ea ESS earl) uae Se prea Hi- . . -garment, half a shekel 
ga hi-if u . : 


There are marks on the left-hand edge which may be the remains 
of characters. 
The above rendering is given with all reserve. 


No. 18a. Letter of Invitation 


A baked-clay tablet, perfect, inscribed on the obverse with ten, 
on the edge with one, on the reverse nine, on the edge below with 
one, and on the left-hand edge with one lines of writing. This 
document, which was found in 188 when it was opened, measures 
46 mm. high by 39°5 mm. wide, and 15°5 mm. in its thickest part. 
The general shape is that of a flat cushion. The colour is a warm 
yellow grey. 


Obverse. 
A-na Ha-nu-nu ki-be-ma To Hanunu say then 
um-ma Wa-la-wa-la-ma thus: It is Walawala. 
3. a-na-kam | mu-ur-a-am , I am the friend 
Sa ta-mu-ri-a whom thou lovest. 
Ag-me | A-ma-kam | Su-ma As for Amakam. if 
6. Sa-li-im | a-mu-ur-Su-ma he is well, see him, and 
a-bu-tum | ti-ir-ta-ga Abutum thy relative 
u ti-ir-tu-Su and his relative— 
9. li-li-kam-ma let him come and 
li-ziz | li-nu-uh stay—let him rest. 
Edge a-na-kam |} I 
_ Reverse 
12. la ni-ra-si may we not have 
~ a-bu-tum Abutum ? 
a-bu-tum Abutum, 
15, Su-ma be-li if, my lord, 
a-ta ti-ir-tan-nu thou (art) our relative, 
ar-hi (?)-i§ li-li-ku let him come quickly. 
18. ga-ar-na-ba Garnaba 
u-si-be -lam-ga I have caused to be brought to thee, - 
ti-ir-ta-ga-ma but thy relative, 
Edge :— 
21. me-ku-um Meku™ 
Lefi-hand edge :— 
~ la i-li-ga-am has not gone, 


"¢ Oo * See e UY ew Se ee ed ss @€ in : Z - 
+ . - = ee et ca [© oF a : aS ee ta 
: ' Bt es 
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: The rendering of this inscription seems to depend on the meaning 
of tértu, which appears to be a synonym of ast, ‘ entails,’ and pe: 4 
‘flesh.’ Naturally one of the same ‘flesh’ may be regarded as 2 
‘relative’ (cp. Gen. ii, 24).* Adopting this rendering of the ae 
the translation would be much as given above, or, in a free 
. rendering, as follows :— 
; Say then thus to Hanunu: It is Walawala. I am the friend 
3 whom thou lovest. As for Amaka™, if he be well, see him, and let 
Abutum, thy relative and his relative, come and stay, that 
he may have a rest. I (and mine), may we not have Abutum? 
(As for) Abutu™, if, my lord, thou (art really) our relative, let him 
come quickly. I have caused Garnaba to be brought to thee, but thy 
relative, Meku™, has not come. 
Alaku, from which lilikamma ne 9), liliku ime 17), and iligam 
(for ilikam) come, means both ‘ to go’ and ‘ to come.’ 
Line 1. Aanunu is the well-known name Hanon (957). 3 
Line 2. Walawala is probably the name by which Tuitti,t the 
= sender of the letter, was known among the members of his family 
and tribe. 
Lines 3 and 4. Mur’u and tamuria are seemingly from the same | 
root, the latter presupposing a verbal infinitive kal mara’u. This is 
probably connected with the commoner méru, ‘child,’ and miiru, 
‘young animal.’ In these inscriptions the form mer’u ‘son,’ also 
occurs. It is therefore possible that the forms mar and mer, found 
in the bilingual-lists, are for mar’u and mer’u. 


Line 8. The strange character PL occurs twice in the address — 


of the letter (see Pl. XXVI), in each case followed by wu. This leads 
one to suppose that the syllable which it represents ends with that ae 
> letter. The consonant preceding it should be ¢ (see lines 7,16 and 
a 20), making, as the value of the character here required, tw. ss 
abe a Line 11. If the verb in the next line be, as the form suggests, oe 
Bee: the first person plural, it is probable that a word is left out here— _ 
~ indeed, the upright wedge after anaka™ points to that probability, — 
as a division-mark is unnecessary when the line contains oe one — 
word. Anakam 14 nirasi Abutum, ‘I not we have Abutum,’ I have _ 


* After sending in the MS., I came across an old copy of the tablet Rm 122, w 
(line 14) tértu (= tértw) is explained by kimtu, ‘ family,’ and confirms this. 


+ See the address on the envelope, p. 66. 
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therefore rendered as ‘I (and mine), may we not have Abutum,’ It 
is not impossible, however, that anaka™ also stood for the plural, 


‘ 5) 


we. 


Line 17. The character KY from this passage and from the 
fourth line of the address on the envelope, should end with z. Arfis 
‘quickly,’ seems to be the word required here, hence the adoption 


of hz. It is probably a variant of which, in Babylonia and 


Assyria, had developed into & and &: and is the same as j 
in lines 7, 8, 16, and 20. 


No. 18b. Sealed Envelope of the Letter No. 13a 


This is the envelope of the preceding, and measures 56 mm. long 
by 48mm. high, and 26mm. thick. On the obverse are four lines 
of writing, two at the top and two at the bottom, the space between 
being occupied by the impression of the sender’s cylinder-seal, which 
is repeated on the reverse, and on all four edges, as far as space would 
allow. The crack across the obverse lengthwise existed when the 
object was bought, and extended to the reverse when the inner 
tablet was taken out. When the fragments were rejoined, without 
the small tablet being within, the slight gape of the crack on the 
obverse was reduced. 

The cylinder-seal impression shows a design which is almost 
grotesque in its primitive delineation of the subject chosen. In 
front (on the left) is a four-wheeled waggon or cart, of which the 
two near wheels only are represented. The vehicle is peculiar in 
shape, having a high erection in front, and a lower one behind, upon 
which the driver sits, towering high, however, above the front 
portion. His outer garment is of a pattern arranged in rows, 
suggesting the more carefully engraved dresses of the Babylonian 
cylinder-seals of about 2500 B.c., which seem to have been intended 
to represent goatskin. His left arm, enshrouded in this garment, 


: he holds against his breast, his right, which is bare to the shoulder, 


being bent at the elbow, with the hand extended. Apparently he 
is supposed to be holding the reins, but, if so, they would seem to be 


‘merely looped over the fingers, which are held upwards, the thumb 


widely separated. The waggon or cart is drawn by four horses, 
all of which are seen in their entirety, there being no attempt at 


OL OSA aa ee Oe 
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perspective, though the more distant horses decrease in size some- 
what. ‘he reins, which are three in number, extend upwards, and 
then bend at an angle until they reach the driver’s hand. The 
middle rein would seem to be fringed, or else they were attached 
to each other by cords or thongs for the greater part of their length. 
The wide separation of the horses was on account of the engraver 
not wishing to superimpose them when executing the work, and 
the carrying of the reins over the horses’ heads was due to the same 
reason. The two rectangular objects on the high front of the vehicle 
may have had something to do with holding the reins in position, 
though they are not shown as even touching them. 

Behind the cart and its driver are two rows of figures. The 
upper one represents two animals, probably intended for goats, 
horned, and standing face to face. The herring-bone arrangement 
on their very rectangular bodies is apparently intended to represent 
their hair. Their tails, which, like their bodies, are inordinately 
thick, stand erect, and on each sits a bird with longish beak, each 
facing the same way as his respective goat. A man in a round hat, 
and clothed in a tunic reaching as far as the knees, seems to act as 
drover. His right arm is bent at the elbow, and his hand raised. 
No left arm is visible. 

In the lower range are five men, two looking to the left, and 
three to the right, facing the others. They seem to be similarly 
clothed to the one with the goats above. They are all in the same 
attitude, with the right arm bent at the elbow and the hand raised, 
and no attempt has been made to show the left arm. From their 
attitude, it might be said that they were engaged in conversation. 
This part of the design in two ranges is shown, in part, twice—as in 
a rotary press, designs on cylinders could be repeated as long as 
there was length of material to receive the impression. The reverse 
of the tablet being rounded, and also extending slightly farther 
right and left than the obverse, though it omits the figures on the 
extreme right, it repeats, in the upper range, the ‘drover,’ the 
right-hand goat, and a portion of the other; and in the lower range 
the upper portions of four of the five figures. 

‘The four lines of inscription on the obverse are as follows :— 

A-na Ha-nu-nu 


To Hanunu. 
dubbi tu-u-i-tu-u-i tablet of Thitti. 


a, on ie eee ae 
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Jylinder-impression. 
a-bu-tum a-na wa-at Abutu™ to the land 
dub-be-im i-hi (?)-id of the tablet he invites. 


Two other cylinders with designs similar to that on this tablet 
are published in De Clercq’s Catalogue Méthodique et Raisonné, 
Pl. XXVII, figs. 284 and 286. The former, which is by far the 
better of the two, shows the shaft of the carriage extending between 
the two central horses, and four men below (that is, on the left-hand 
side of) the chariot. Behind the chariot in the upper range, are two 
goats rearing, and crossing each other so that their bodies suggest 
a figure like that of the letter X. To the right of these is the group 
_ consisting of the goat-herd and his goats, the man being in this case 
on the left. In the lower range are two other animals rearing and 
crossing each other—lions, perhaps—and, on the right, beneath the 
goats, three figures kneeling upon one knee. These last face the 
spectator, the central one having the arms bent at the elbows, and 
the hands raised. The other two hold towards the central one, in 
an upright position, standards surmounted by the crescent moon 
with the sun’s dise within. All three men have long ringlets, and 
the two flanking figures are horned, suggesting some connection 
with the similar figures whose lower parts are those of bulls, which 
are found in many designs on Babylonian cylinders. As the animals 
drawing the chariot in the de Clercq example have short tails, it is 
possible that they are not intended for horses. In front of them, 
high and low in the design, are two birds, perhaps intended for fowls 
rushing from the danger of the oncoming vehicle. No. 286 is a 
smaller cylinder, the design on which shows the chariot, charioteer, 
four horses, and some emblems, which last probably take the place 
of the two rows of figures behind the chariot. The work in the case 
of this last example is rougher than the others, the horses being 
represented by thick and thin lines, and their proportions suggesting 
rather dachshunds than the animals generally used to draw chariots. 

It is not improbable that the carriage is the chariot of the 
Sungod, the goats being those of Tammuz as the god of the rising 
and the setting sun, and typifying the light fleecy clouds illuminated 
with his rays, as the Babylonian inscriptions imply. They would in 
that case be the parallels of the flocks of Helios in Greek mythology. 
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14a. Contract about a Deposit of Silver 


A baked clay tablet, perfect, inscribed with 19 lines of writing— 
7 on the obverse, 10 on the reverse and edge below, and 2 on the 
left-hand edge. This document was found in 14b when it was 
opened, and measures 37°5 mm. high by 40'1 wide, and 162mm. 
thick. The colour is a cold reddish grey. 


Obverse. 


Sux$an ma-na kaspi 
za-ru-ba-am bi-u-la-at 


1/3 of a mana of silver 
pure, (as) capital (?) of 


8. gimil-iStar pi-Sa-a-na Gimil-IStar, Pi-Sa-Ana 
i-ti-in i§-ti has given. For 
kaspi uq-ta-al the silver responds 
6, a-ku-za a-bu-Su kaspu Akuza, his father. The silver 
el-ki ig-du he has received. From 
Reverse. 
wa-ti i-za-ri-du-ni the time they made the contract (?), 
9. a-ti hamSet Sa-na-at for 5 years 
iS-ti pi-Sa-a-na for Pi-Sa-Ana 
u-Sa-ab he shall reserve (it)—- 
12. la i-Sa-mu-hu-ma he shall not retain* 
u la u-zi-Su-ma and shall not transfer it 
i§-ta-mu-hu-ma (if) he retain and 
15. i-ti-zi Sina ma-na kaspi transfer, 2 mana of silver 


i - Sa - gal 
Pan I-ti-ilu Addu 


Left-hand edge :— 


18. 


mar a-Sir-Semi 
pan IStar-ba-li-el 


he shall pay. 
Before Iti-Addu 


son of ASir-Semi; 
before IStar-balel. 


14b. Envelope of the Contract 14a; sealed and endorsed 


This is the envelope of the preceding, and measures 49°5 mm. 
high by 44 wide, and is 29 mm. thick. It bears the same inscription 
as the inner tablet, 6 lines being on the obverse, 1 line on the edge 
below, 5 lines on the reverse, 2 on the edge below that, and 2 lines 
on the left-hand edge—16 in all. Wide spaces have been left 
between the first and second, fifth and sixth, sixth and seventh, 
seventh and eighth, eleventh and twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, 
and fifteenth and sixteenth lines to accommodate the impressions of 


a a er ee ES a | 
* Root samafu, apparently meaning ‘ to profit by,’ in the Assyro-Babylonian diale 
‘to thrive.’ Istamwu in line 14 is from the same es = ders rer 
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cylinder-seals with which these spaces, with the sides, are covered. 
The designs which they bear are as follows :— 

No. 1 (on the obverse). Height of the cylinder about 16°5 mm. 
A seated deity, bearded, clothed in a goatskin robe, his seat also 
covered with the same material, holding a cup in his right hand. 
His right arm and shoulder are bare, but his left are hidden under 
his garment. In front of him (to the left) is a two-faced figure 
(technically designated ‘ bifrons ’) standing, clothed in a tunic of 
smooth material. This strange being holds a crooked instrument in 
his left hand, and a short sword in his right. Facing the seated 
deity is a divine attendant, apparently female, clothed in a goatskin 
robe, and wearing a horned hat, leading the owner of the cylinder 
into the presence of his god. The latter is beardless, implying some 
priestly office. He is clothed in a long robe reaching to his feet, 
and so arranged that his left shoulder and arm, instead of his right, 
are bare. The two lines of inscription read as follows: — 


sey ol] A-8ir-Semi ASir-Semi 
sateane Syl sal mar Amurri son of Amurrai 


As the witness’s name is given on the tablet as Iti-Addu,* it is 
clear that he used his father’s cylinder. The inscription on the 
cylinder reveals the fact that his grandfather was named Amurri, 
‘the Amorite,’ a race whose members settled as far east as 
Babylonia, and may even have given kings to that country about 
the time when this tablet was written. 

No. 2 (on the obverse). Height about 15 mm. A seated deity, 
beardless (probably female), clothed in a goatskin robe leaving only 
the right shoulder and arm bare, and holding in the right hand a 
cup. A divine attendant, dressed in a long goatskin robe reaching 
to the feet, advances, introducing the owner of the cylinder robed, 
but beardless, and wearing a hat. Behind (to the left), are two 
naked male figures, bearded, and having their hair arranged in 
enormous ringlets descending to their shoulders. On the off side 
their hands are clasped, and with their near hands they seem to 
point to the object between them, perhaps a small conventional form 
of the sacred tree. Above, before the seated deity, is the crescent 


* ‘Jti-Addu son of Agir-Semi,’ envelope, line 1. 
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moon with the sun within; between the introducer and the 
worshipper is a human head looking to the right, and apparently — 
wearing a hat. The design has a single line as border above and 
below. 

No. 8 (on the edge below the obverse). ‘The same repeated, 

No. 4 (on the upper part of the reverse, upside down). Original 
height about 18°5 mm. A bearded deity, clothed in a goatskin robe 
and wearing a horned hat, seated on the back of a lion looking to 
the right. The right shoulder and arm of the deity are bare, and 
an oblong depression suggests that, as in the case of the other 
designs described, he holds in his hand a cup. In front, an 
apparently naked but belted figure seems to approach the deity, with 
the knees bent as if infirm. Behind is a man in a long fringed robe 
holding up his right hand as if in salutation, and followed by a 
second, in a similar attitude. Behind the deity seated on the lion 
isa deer or similar animal rearing towards the left, but having its 
head turned the other way, apparently towards an animal which 
seems to be springing upon it, with open mouth and outstretched 
paws—probably a lion. Farther to the right other animals were 
represented, as may be seen by comparing the duplicate impression 
on the right-hand edge. Before the deity are certain emblems, the 
easiest recognizable being a vase in the form of a gourd, and the 
crescent moon holding the sun’s disc within. The cross upon the 
disc is apparently a conventional representation of his rays, as seen. 
in other similar designs. 

This is probably the cylinder-seal of Itar-balel. 

Nos. 5 and 6 (on the lower part of the reverse and the edge below 
the reverse) are duplicate impressions of No. 1. 

No. 7 (on the left-hand edge) is the same as No. 4. 

No. 8 (on the right-hand edge) is a duplicate of No. 2. 

Though the text on the envelope is the same as that on the inner 
tablet, it is repeated here on account of the names of the owners of 
the seals being given at the beginning, and the different divisions 
of the lines. 


Obverse. 


Kunuk i-ti-ilu Addu mar a-Sir-Semi Seal of Iti-Addu, son of Axir-Xemi - 


(Here is inserted the first cylinder-impression, bearing the e 
; nam 
of Iti-Addu’s father and grandfather.) ae ge a : 


i's 


Co) Stab bd Mati ih dy ac 


(gi 
kunuk iStar-ba-li-el seal of IStar-balel, 
3. mar gimil-ku-bi-im kunuk a-ku-za son of Gimil-kubi; seal of Akuza; 
kunuk gimil-iSiar. Sus$an ma-na kaspi seal of Gimil-I&tar. 1/3 of a mana of 
za-ru-ba-am pure silver 
bi-u-la-at gimil-ixtar (as) capital (?) af Gimil-Istar, 
(Here comes the second cylinder-impression.) 
Hdge. 
6. pi-Sa-a-na i-ti-in Pi-Sa-Ana has given 
(Here the second cylinder-seal is repeated.) 
i§-ti kaspi uq-ta-al For the silver responds 
Reverse. 


(In this space is the third cylinder-seal, upside down.) 


a-ku-za a-bu-Su kaspu el-ki Akuza, his father. He has received 
the silver . 
9. i§-du wa-ti i-za-ri-du-ni From the time they made the contract (?) 
a-ti hamSet Sa-na-at i§-ti for five years, for 
pi-Sa-a-na u-Sa-ab Pi-Sa-ana he shall reserve (it) 


(Here is impressed again the cylinder-seal of the first witness.) Iti- 
Addu. 


Lidge. 
12. la i-Sa-mu-hu-ma he shall not retain, 
u la u-zi-Su-ma and shall not transfer it. 


(The cylinder-seal of the first witness here appears again.) 


i§-ta-mu-hu-ma (If) he retain and 
Left-hand edge : — 
15. i-ti-zi Sina ma-na kaspi transfer, 2 mana of silver 


(Here the fourth cylinder-seal is repeated.) 
i - Sa - gal he shall pay 


No. 15. List of Payments 


A portion of the left-hand side of a large tablet, giving, where 
longest, about half the lines of writing, or somewhat less. Height 
about 7 cm., width 47mm. Colour grey. The original thickness is 
uncertain, the back having been broken away. 


fe eee sn Um =8 Stee a ae ee ee 
j -nu-a ba sekio: aha 
a-Sir-ma-lik ASir-malik 


i (?)-ziz-zu tiSit siqli . . » .» » remain. 9 shekels 
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6... . . ta(?)-a mar a-la-bi-im . 2. . . 6(?)&son of Alabu 
-Sir-i-me-ti mar ti-qu (?) . . . .  {A]Sir-imeti son of Tiqu (?) . 
addu (?)-bi-la-ah mar . . . . . Addu (?)-bilah, son of 
gimil (?)-a- . . . Gimil-a- .-. . 
9... . . irbet Siqli a-Sir-e-mu-ki . . . . 4shekels ASir-emulki 
bar Siqli a-Sur-i-ti . . . . half ashekel Asur-iti 
-Sur (?) hamiSSerit Siqli . . . . -Sur: 15 shekels ASir-nisu 
a-Sir-ni-su 
1B. eS ee pV anaenae keaapi ge, 3 ae eee OE Peto) 
eens . -a-Sir sotette ico > . ees 
-na (?) hamSet Siqli 8 20 a ee mais 5 shekels 


NPS 2 

Of the reverse only one character, in, remains. It is written 
on the right-hand edge, and seems to be part of the word, 2-t7-in, 
“he has given.’ 


No. 16. List of Payments 


The middle portion of a large tablet having en the obverse the 
remains of 10 lines of writing in a rather bad condition, and on the 
reverse portions of 10 lines better preserved. Height about 66 mm., 
width about 85mm., greatest thickness 33mm. Colour reddish 


grey. 


Obverse. 
za(?) 
el(?)-tim li- 
S a er rg eee penta te 
-tum. . if. OR 22 hp a ee 
Siqli kaspituppi. . Shien exe foe shekels of silver, tablet 
6... . . i-nadub-bi-imSa . . . « « « « by the tablet of 
$a-du-a-tim Said Soaat) & oe Ne che eee 
fgavi-im. .... - + + . . and the judge 
SS at Ras = aah VWs pean mre ttc 9 Serre re and... 
RAND (tae eeeces are Se eee eas: silver (?) 
Reverse : — 
-bu-ni-ni if - du... ., so. =bunini, “roma. s 
3... .ba-ni Sanabi ma-na haméSet Siqli . . . 2/3 mana 5 shekels. 
ma-na hamSet Siqli kaspi a- . . . mana 5 shekels of silver. 


Siqli kaspi nu-bar e-lul (?) . . . Shekel of silver . 
6. ma-na hamSet Siqli kaspi Su-qu-bu-um, mana 5 shekels of silver 5 eae 
. ma-na kaspi Su-bi-Si mar izin (?)- . mana of silver SubiXi son of Izin(?)- . 
ba-ni drad-Sa-ku-na bar ma-na . . Arad-Sakuna 1/2 mana 
9. . la(?)-nim Sanabi ma-na kaspi bi(?) . . 2/3 mana of silver . 


. . . . . . “ . . 


———— 


it 
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No. 17. Letter acknowledging Payment under a Contract 


The upper part of the obverse and the lower part of the reverse 
of a medium-sized tablet, 85 mm. high by 51 mm. wide. The obverse 
has 6 lines of text nearly complete, and the remains of two others, 
whilst the reverse gives the extreme ends only of 4 lines, and the 
edge one line—13 in all. Writing clear. Colour reddish grey. 


[A-]na i-ti-a-bi-im ki-be-ma To Iti-abim say then 
[um]-ma i-ku-bi-a-ma thus: It is Ikubia. 
3. Si8Set ma-na lal-eS-bar Siqli 6 mana less 3 1/2 shekels 

kaspi ku-nu-ki za-lu-lu of silver, the contract of Zalulu, 

mar am-ri a-na-as-a ku-um ° son of Amru, I have received. Instead 
- 6 kasap si-im-ilu Am-an-na of the silver of Sim-Am-anna 

Pane eee SIL | KASD1) 3 o> =a « » « Shekels [ot silver] 
Here a considerable gap. 
Rey. . 
-ir 

ee eons Sa-la (?) Se ee eee ee 

Edge. . -Sa(?) wa-ar-zi ga-ri-Su (?) . . by the decision (?) of his (?) judge 


A line of writing on the left-hand edge apparently completed the 
inscription. 


No. 18. Memorandum or Recerpt( ?) 


A flake, probably the lower right-hand corner of the reverse of 
a small tablet, 27mm. high by about 28 wide, with the ends of 
8 lines of writing. 


eerie ae Sina bar Siqli Meee = ee 2 ot -shekels 
8... 4... . Za-bat-za-bat 
ta-ma-nu-um : 
zu-si Sussan ma-na Mises 1/3 mana 


6... . . . 8Siqli si-im subate shekels, the price of the clothes 
li-ziz . . . « -may it remain 
. ru (?)-be (?)-ma 
This being a mere flake, no trace of the inscription on the other 
side is preserved. 


No. 19. Fragment of a Contract-tablet 


Lower part of the obverse and upper part of the reverse of a 
small tablet, 24 mm. high by 45°5 mm. wide, and about 9 mm. thick. 
On the obverse are portions of 3, on the edge 3, and on the reverse 
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4 lines of writing, rather badly preserved. Colour greyish yellow 
ochre. 


> UI Ss oe eae See nn i 
zu (?)-ru-um gu(?)-. . . 
3... Sa eee 
Edge. . ame . . . i8-ti- 
parap ip-ru a-me-Sa su 5/6 of an ipru Amesa 
6. i-di- . . -nini (?) will pay (?) 
Rev. a-na ga-ri-im to the judge (?) 
Sa ne are ki OT ES 
(eee ie rn pee Cael he ee sae Sone perigee 9 


As the text is very mutilated, a trustworthy rendering of what 
remains is impossible. 


No. 20. Fragment 


The lower left-hand corner of a small tablet, 2 cm. high by 27 mm. 
wide, and 14mm. thick. It has the remains of the beginnings of 
9 lines of writing. Colour a dull red. 


i Ooi 8 LN Re EE eg ee Ie 


| a ae peer ae ee er a 
AGO 3-Daet ee eg PF eee 
Rey, tim-Ma dea ce w e e iste as 


No. 21. Clay Seal of a Parcel 


A fragment of a clay bulla, 17 mm. high by 41 mm. long. This 
object was a lump of clay roughly shaped up, and apparently pressed 
into the knotted cord which tied the opening of a bag or other 
receptacle containing objects of value which were consigned for 
delivery to another person, probably the buyer. The impressions 
of material, which was not, to all appearance, a cord, point to the 
receptacle having been a bag or basket made of rushes. A smooth 
portion hollowed out on the under-side suggests that the clay was 
pressed together firmly, over the opening of the bag and the cord 
which fastened it, upon a knob. It is to be noted that the impression 
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of material, which does not look like string, but which would seem 
to have been made by rushes, may have been used in conjunction 
with string to tie up the parcel. The clay is baked rather hard, 
pointing to the fact that it was the custom to fire these sealed pieces 
of clay after they were taken from the parcel to which they were 
attached, thereby preserving evidence, not only of the receipt of the 
parcel, but also of the nature of the means taken to secure it. 

The clay was originally oblong and roughly oval, and a small 
cylinder-seal, in Cappadocian or ‘ Hittite’ style, was rolled over 
the surface. Unfortunately, the design is not complete, the upper 
part being broken away. What remains shows, going from left to 


right, a projection and two paws, suggesting the forepart of an 


animal, a slim, long-legged and long-nosed animal, probably of the 
deer-kind, with the legs of a human figure above, perhaps intended 
to be standing on it. These are looking towards the right. Facing 
to the left, and so close to the deer that he looks as though he were 
going to seize it by the throat, is a lion, on whose back a man, 
clothed in a long garment open in front, is about to step. The feet 
of a smaller figure appear above. Behind this group is a bull, seated 
with his forelegs folded beneath him. Upon his back stands a figure 
clothed in a long robe which, like that of the personage stepping on 
the back of the lion, is open in front. The figure holds the bull by a 
cord attached to his nose. To the extreme right is a portion of 
another figure also standing, possibly on some animal, and clothed 
in a long robe. Directed upwards, between this figure and that on 
the bull, are two human feet and the legs almost to the knees, but 
the remainder of the body is wanting. The position of the figure 


‘suggests that it was intended to be represented as overthrown by the 


figure by whose side it lay. 

There is no doubt that the figures standing on animals are 
intended for deities, but it is difficult to identify them in the absence 
of the upper part of the design. 


No. 22. Clay Seal of a Parcel 


Part of a clay bulla similar to the last, about 28mm. high by 
2 cm. wide, showing on the back traces of the fabric to which it had 
been attached. Like the other, it has the impression of part of a 
cylinder-seal, but in this case almost the entire height is preserved, 
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the lower part being slightly reduced by a fragment of a deep second 
impression below. The height of the principal impression is 
16 mm., to which one or two millimetres must be added to get the 
height of the cylinder by which the impressions were reproduced. 
The colour of the clay is nearly black. 
: On the left is shown a seated deity, wearing a flounced (goatskin) 
p robe and a horned hat in the usual Babylonian style, his seat being 
also covered with a material suggesting goatskin. In front of him 
Re a ‘bead’ has been pe habe above which is a portion of the crescent 
2 . moon with the sun’s dise within. Behind, looking to the right, is a 
figure (perhaps that of the owner of the cylinder) with a 
hemispherical, brimmed hat, and a robe reaching nearly to the feet, 
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ce but open in front. His right hand is raised. To the right is a . 
& standing figure clothed in a flounced (goatskin) robe and wearing a 
3 | horned hat surmounted by a longish point. He seems to hold some : 
2 emblem, in his right hand, against his breast. Above, on the left 


= of this deity’s pointed hat, is a ‘ bead’ like that before the face of the 
“3g seated god. On the right of the front-face deity the design is 
— broken off. Sead a 

The fragment of an impression below, which was made before "4 
that just described, shows the head of the seated deity, the man | 
looking to the right, and the standing front-faced deity. 

Properly speaking, the seated deity should be on the right, the 
division of the design being between him and the standing figure 
looking to the right, which in its turn forms the left-hand boundary | ; 
of the subject. It is always difficult, however, to stop at the right __ 
point when impressing these designs engraved on cylinders, hence __ 
the preservation of the seated deity on the extreme left. The 
inadvertent repetition of the design is naturally an advantage from 

5 an antiquarian point of view, as it enables parts which would other- é 
= . wise be wanting to be preserved, and the nature of the subject to — 
“Saag be better understood. ; 
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No. 23. Sealed Envelope of a Document 


+a Part of the envelope or ‘ case’ of a ‘ case tablet’ similar to Nos. - 
el 18b and 14b, 27°2 mm. high by 266 wide, and about 11°5 deep a 
oe where the end is preserved, though this is not the full original 
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depth. The fragment is probably the top right-hand corner of the 
obverse, and has at the top the characters an ku su wm Su (see Pl. XXX), 
perhaps the name, or part of the name, of the person to whom the 
communication was sent. If this be the case, the characters may 
be read Kusum-Su, and the meaning of this suggested name would 
be ‘ His god Kusum,’ a name similar to the Babylonian Saméia, ‘my 
Sungod,’ and others. Sum-su may, however, mean ‘his name.’ 

The remainder of the outer surface is covered with impressions 
of cylinder-seals, that beneath the name (which is impressed upside- 
down) showing on the extreme right a naked man with beard and 
ringlets, front-face, but apparently struggling with an animal on 


_ the right, now lost. On the left is a group consisting of a lion (left) 


and a bull, the latter horned, and bearded as though having a human 
face. His body fronts to the left, but his head is turned to the 
right as if to avoid the lion which, also rearing, seems to attack him. 
The tail of the bull hangs down, but that of the lion is raised and 
curved somewhat like those of the lions seen in heraldic devices. 
Immediately behind the lion is another animal, rearing, and facing 
to the right. He seems to be furnished with a long arm, and to 
grasp the tail of the lion with his hand, suggesting that this was one 
of those satyr-like creatures with the upper part of a man and the 
lower part of a bull, so often seen in Babylonian designs of this 
nature. With his back to the bull (on the extreme left) is another 
animal standing on its hind legs, and notwithstanding that it seems 
to be a pendant to the last (as is indicated by the fact that both 
are shown with their tails almost between their hind legs), it may 
be the creature with which the nude personage is struggling on the 


extreme right. It is doubtful whether the remains of an impression 


on the side edge at right-angle with this is from the same cylinder 
or not. 

On the edge above the cuneiform characters is an impression of 
a cylinder more in the Cappadocian style. On the extreme right 
is a horned bull, kneeling, and having a structure on his back 
suggesting the seat or throne of a deity. An attempt seems to have 
been made to reproduce in the stone the folds of the animal’s skin. 
In front of the bull is the figure of a man who has fallen face on 
the ground, feet in the air. He is falling on his left arm, the right 
being stretched out backwards. Farther to the right is a man 


standing on his head, with his hands to the ground to support him- 
self. The height of this figure is 7°5 mm. including his hat, and 


the engraving of both figures suggests that they are clothed in tunics — 


reaching to the knees. The question arises whether they may not 
be enemies overthrown in battle, but acrobats, and this is rather 
supported by the figure of a horse in the attitude of galloping. 
The animal seems to be supported upon the feet of the person who 
is standing head downwards. To the left of the horse, 
and just above the head of the bull, is a stag’s head, 
horned, and apparently the head of another similar animal, 
top downwards. To the right of the acrobatic group is a 
serpent standing on its tail, its upper part, with the head of the 
horse, being wanting. Still going to the right, we see the lower part 
of a personage in a robe reaching almost to the feet, an object like 
a fish, a rod which may have been shown held by the human figure 
preceding, and the lower part of another personage wearing a robe 
long behind, but open in front. The whole design, when complete, 
must have been of considerable interest. 

The inside of the envelope has the remains of three lines of 
writing which was on the tablet within impressed in relief. The 


only character recognizable with certainty is i, 2, in the second 


line, 
THE BaBYLontan TABLET 


No. 24. List of Consignments of Food 


An imperfectly baked tablet, 52mm. high by 38cm. wide, 
inscribed with 12 lines of writing on the obverse, 13 on the reverse 
and edges above and below, and one line on the left-hand edge. 


The document itself came from Tel-loh, the ancient Laga’. The 


style of the writing is ancient Babylonian of about 2700 z.c. 
Obverse : — 


Ta qa ka’ e& qa zi 5 qa of drink, 3 ga of meal, 


gi zal 4- gam 1 measure of oil, 

3. Lu-ma-gan-na lu giS-ku gu Lu-Maganna, the soldier, 
U qa kaS ia qa zi 10 ga of drink, 5 ga of meal, 
gi zal f- gam 1 measure of oil, > 
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6. Da-da sukkal Sag-gis 
kin-ti-da gin-na 


Dada, the messenger of sag-gis. 
gone with the kin.ti. 

3 ga of drink, 2 ga of meal, 

1 measure of oil, 

En-u-mi-nini. 


BS qa ka mina qa zi 
9. gi zal & - gam 
Hn-u - mi-ni-ni 


12. 


ma-gis-ku gin-na 


Hs qa kag mina qa zi 


Reverse : — 


15. 


18. 


21. 


gi zal 4-gam 

Si-ri (or Ar)-¥i-ih lu rim 
man ia qa kaS Seg lugal 
Sus nimin ka gin 

usu qa zi gu 

dam pa-te-si Suga (ki) 
Lu-dingir Nin-Gir-§u su-i pa-rim 
E§ qa ka§ mina qa zi 
gi zal 4-gam 
Hu-nu-ne-a 

dam pa-te-si Su- 


. Sa (ki)-ku gin-na 


Zi-ga 0 f-mina-kam 


gone to the wooden ship. 
3 ga of drink, 2 qa of meal, 


1 measure of oil, 

Sirixih (or Arsih), the agent 

25 qa of sweet royal drink, 

100 ga of standard drink, 

30 ga of gu-meal 

the wife of the viceroy of Susa, 
Lu-Nin-Girso the barber, agent. 
3 qa of drink, 2 ga of meal, 

1 measure of oil, 

Hununea, 

gone to the wife of 

the viceroy of Susa, 

Removed the 12th day 


Left-hand Edge : — 


iti izin dingir Dun-gi month of the festival of Dungi. 


This document is an example of a very numerous class which, 
as far as the items are concerned, are always couched in the same 
terms—drink, food or meal, and oil. Difficulties sometimes occur 
either in the names of the persons to whom these supplies were 
23s consigned, or in their titles or other details connected with them, 
as in the case of the text translated above. They are all of con- 
siderable interest, however, in spite of their simple nature, 
not only for the names, which are sometimes uncommon, but also 
for the testimony which they bear to the commerce between 
Babylonia and the states on its eastern border. It is unfortunate 
that the name of the viceroy of Susa (lines 18 and 23) is not given. 

Lu-maganna (line 8) isa gentilic name, meaning ‘Man of 
Maganna,’ a district identified with the Peninsula of Sinai, or part 
2 of it. Maganna is thought to be the old form of Maan. 

In their ordinary signification, the characters kin-ti (line 7) would 
mean ‘ message of life.’ 

The ‘ship (of) wood’ (ma-gis, line 11) was possibly some sacred 
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ark or shrine. In the Berlin tablet VA. Th. 2458 (Reisner, 
Tempelurkunden aus Telloh, no. 223) 3 ga of drink, 2 ga of food, and 
2 gin of oil are recorded as having gone, in the care of Adi-Sin, the 
courier, magi’ Susa (ki)-da, ‘ with the wooden ship of Susa.’ 

The ‘ barber’ mentioned in line 19 was probably a priestly official 
attached to one of the temples—possibly that of Nin-Girsu, ‘ the lord 
of Girsu.’ 

In lines 23 and 24 the ideograph for Susa is divided, part being 
on each line. There are indications that the scribe began to write 
the determinative suffix ki (the second character of line 24) after the 


first half. The complete group for Susa is yy ERY aEy. 
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NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE CAPPADOCIAN 
TABLETS 


By Proryssor A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 


Tablet I, line 5. kaspu zitam rather ‘money for the journey’ 
(from Sx)- 

Lines 11-12. ‘Do not send thy maid to the house of Dan(n)u her 
father, but let her remain,’ etc. The meaning of sigati is fixed by its 
equivalence to galiti; cp. the sugetu of Hammurabi. 

Line 14. Masgat = ‘the place of the sigati,’ ‘let her keep the 
~ house as thy selamlik.’ 

Line 17. ? ‘[she] searched, re[maining].’ 

Tablet Il, line 7. ‘the timber and the youth’s clothing are thy 
rent’ (from zabdlu). 

Line 9. Ipzu, ‘ there is.’ 

Lines 11-13. ‘ on account of ([as-]sum) thy farm I am accountable 

Lines 14-16. ‘the 2/3 shekel [for] my farm I am not (lam) re- 
sponsible for.’ 

Line 15. Nani and alam are separate words: see my paper in 
Babyloniaca, p. 17, pp. 28-29. Nani-a ‘my n.’ Cp. Tablet XVII, 
lines 3-5. : 

Tablet III, line 17. Kaspu gadum zibtam imid = ‘the money and 
bakshish he has taken.’ 

Tablet IV, line 5, rev. Gimil-Zuin shows that Hommel was right 

in suggesting that Sin = Zuin. 

Tablet V, line 2. [Manu-] ki-A[Sur]. 

Tablet VI, line 4. fulugae = Ass. fulaqu, ‘a garment, (W.A.L, 
V, 28).* 

Line 14. Kudma=qudma, ‘to begin with.’ Nasbattwm = ‘mourn- 
ing’; ‘first make a mourning, (and) after the mourning change (?) 
the garment.’ 

Tablet VII, lines 2-8. ‘B. has lent, the son of N. has borrowed.’ 

Line 11. Zibtam rather ‘fine.’ 


for. 


*In support of Professor Sayce’s comparison, it may be noted that Sarsowsky 
compares with Zulaqu the Chaldean bri, ‘ shirt,’ ete.—T. G. P. 
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Tablet IX, line 6. Gada sim = ‘reveipt (=. gidhdhu) for the price 
(of the bronze)’; or : 

Lines 5-7. ?‘as a deposit in view of the price (yada sim) of the 
copper.’ Cp. Tablet XVII, line 6. | 

Tablet XIII. A very interesting text. Tui-tui looks Hittite. At 
any rate it would seem to be the native equivalent of the Assyrian 
Wala-wala (= Mala-mala), i.c., Egyptian-Arabic géwi-ga@wi ‘ beaucoup- 
beaucoup.’ The text shows that I was wrong in making tirtu = teretu, 
‘orders,’ it must, I think, be the Assyrian terdu, ‘boy,’ ‘slave.’ I 
should, therefore, translate as follows :—line 6. ‘Let Abutum thy 
slave and his slave go, stay, and remain: I do not own Abutum’ (1st 
person singular with 1st person plural, as in my paper in Babyloniaca, 
p. 22, lines 12-13, and as in Egyptian-Arabic). ‘Abutum, if thou (art) 
his master, is our slave (also). [I have caused Garnaba to be brought 
to thee.] Thy slave Mekum has not gone.’ Abutw™ = Abuttum. 

Tablet XIIIb. anawat = ana awat: ‘ Abutum has attended (ikhidh) 
to the words of the tablet.’ 

Tablet XIVa. samaéku = ‘to develope’—‘shall not trade with 
(it).’ 

Tablet XVI, line 7. Saduatim = ‘these.’ 

Tablet XVII, line 5. ThenameisAmria. For nasakwmn see Tablet 
III, lines 18, 16. 
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THE DISPUTED FLINTS OF BREONIO 
- VERONESE 


By T. E. PEET, B.A. 


WITH PLATE XXXII 


About twelve miles east of the Lake of Garda, and some fifteen 
north-north-west of Verona, lies the mountain village of Breonio, 
3,000 feet above the sea level. It is quite close to the left bank of 
the Adige in the heart of the Monti Lessini. In the comune to 
which Breonio gives its name have been found, at various dates since 
the seventies, prehistoric stations of different types. They consist of 
rock-shelters or caves (covoli), work-shops for flint implements 
(officene), and remains of huts (fond di capanne). Unfortunately, 
no co-ordinated account of the excavations near Breonio has ever 
been published, and this is one of the reasons which makes the 


decision of the question so difficult. 
The most important of the caves are those of Molina delle 


Scalucce. These were excavated in 1876, and the material deposited 
in the museum at Verona. The workshops consist merely in masses 
of flints, cores, flakes, and finished or unfinished implements, 
found practically at the surface, showing that at one time various 
spots were devoted specially to the manufacture of flint objects. 
The huts lie on Monte Loffa, and as far as I can judge from the 
material, and from De Stefani’s somewhat confused account, they 
are probably none of them earlier than the Iron Age, while some 
are of the Roman period. 

Now the flint implements of Breonio are remarkable in more 
ways than one. They include a number of forms of distinctly 
paleolithic appearance. The most notable of these are the well- 
known tranchet, so common in the kitchen-middens of Denmark and 
South Sweden, and the Solutréen spearhead. The occurrence of 
these forms, together with pottery, makes it certain that at least 
part of the deposit in which they are found belongs to neolithic 
times. But in the earliest neolithic huts of Reggio, Emilia and 
elsewhere, such forms are unknown. That is to say, the new people 
who beyond all doubt entered Italy bringing the culture known 


there as neolithic, were not accustomed to use such implements as — 
we are describing. It seems, therefore, natural to suggest, as. 
Pigorini did many years ago, that at Breonio we have the old 
paleolithic inhabitants living on under the influence of their new 
neighbours, the neolithic invaders (Liguri), from whom they learned 
the art of making pottery. Similar phenomena are to be noted at 
Rivoli, some eight miles south-west of Breonio, and also on the 
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FIG. 1. SKETCH-MAP OF BREONIO AND DISTRICT. a os 


lower part of the Adriatic coast of Italy, especially around the Lake 
_ of Lesina and on the promontory of the Gargano. In all these _ 
stations the paleolithic methods of working flint were continued ania ae 
improved upon, and here, instead of the axe of polished stone aicaa ; 
by the neolithic immigrants, we find that of flaked flint. Thus the 
flint industry of Breonio is not the ordinary neolithic industry (ony F 
most parts of Italy or Europe, but something of a special na fue EF 
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and he who leaves out of account this most important point does not 
approach in the right frame of mind the question which has been 
raised, as to their genuineness. 


Into the controversy which for over twenty years has raged 
around these strange flint objects of Breonio, English archaeologists 
have in the main refused to enter. In 1905, however, an Englishman, 
Mr. H. W. Seton Karr, not only examined the question in Italy, but 
also published his results in the form of two letters to the Roman 
newspaper La Tribuna, in which he declared the flints to be, without 
qualification, false. The only other discussion of the question in 
English which is known to me is that by Dr. Robert Munro in his 


_ Archaeology and False Antiquities, published in 1905.* He treats 


the subject quite dispassionately, and after quoting some evidence 
gathered by the late Mr. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, and carefully examining the question of the Russian 
parallels, he concludes as followst:—‘ That, however, fantastic 
shaped flints like those from Breonio should be found only in 
stations limited to one small area in Europe, but covering the whole 
range of prehistoric times from the Paleolithic period down to the 
Iron Age, is the inexplicable residuum of the Breonio problem.’ 

Tt will thus be seen that those Englishmen who have dealt with 
the subject have decided on the whole against the genuineness of 
the flints. I may therefore be pardoned if I attempt to set forth the 
question rather from the opposite point of view, and to bring forward 
evidence of the genuineness of some at least of the flints, which has 
rather been neglected by English writers. 


For the benefit of those who have not seen the flints of Breonio, 
it may be well to give some description of them. And here it must 
be noted that on the majority of the implements no doubt has ever 
been cast. For instance, the Solutréen lance-head, the tranchet, the 
rectangular knife, the flaked axe—all these have passed without 
suspicion, and rightly so. It is only when we come to the flints of 
strange and unusual shape that doubts arise. 

These ‘ freaks’ are found in various spots near Breonio. In the 
original excavations at Molina delle Scalucce, apparently none were 
found. In the museum at. Verona there are indeed a few cards of 


* pp. 56-80. tT p. 80. 
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freaks among the rest of the Molina material, but they are dated 
several years later than all the other cards, which are marked 1876. 
Thus we have no evidence that these freaks were really in use at the 
time of the neolithic occupation of Molina. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that during the true neolithic age they were not yet being 
manufactured. 

They are also found in numerous rock-shelters and workshops to 
which no precise date can be assigned, and they have also been 
picked up almost at the surface of the ground. Finally, they have 
been found in the huts on Monte Loffa, which probably all date 
from the Iron Age, and last well into the Roman period. Thus there 
is good evidence for Pigorini’s statement that they were still being 
manufactured at the beginning of the Christian era. 


Fie.2, FLINT AXE FROM BREONIO. Fic, 8, SOLUTREEN LANCEHEAD 
FROM BREONIO. 


So much for the question of date and distribution. We must 
now pass on to the shapes of these strange objects. Plate XXXII 
gives an idea of the most usual forms (a—n) and (by a photograph) 
shows the kind of working. It will be noticed that there is no sign of 


the minute flaking which was used in ordinary stations of the later 
neolithic period in Italy, and which lasted into the eneolithic and bronze 


ages. Here much of the surface of the original flake is left untouched, 
and the working is generally applied at the ends and on the edges. 


that of the flint axes (fig. 2), or Solutréen lance-heads (fig. 8), from 


Moreover, the Haking is distinctly rough, and reminds one strongly of _ 
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Many of the shapes appear to be developments of the ordinary 
arrow-head. This applies to all those shown in Pl. XXXII, 1, and 
also to figs. (a), (b) and (c). The forms (h) and (2) are the so-called 
erescent axe, to which we shall have to return later. Nos. (d), (e), (f) 
and (7) give the idea of combs, but it would be difficult to suggest a 
practical use for them. Nos. (7), (k), (/), (m), (n) and (0) seem to be 
merely fanciful shapes, but whether (/) represents a man and (0) a 
quadruped is a question which it appears to me quite impossible to 
settle. The lengths vary from 2 cm. to 10 cm. 

Such, then, are the objects whose genuineness is called in 
question. But before attempting to decide the point it is necessary 
to give some account of the controversy which has raged around 
them. 


The first find of strange flints was made by Goiran in 1876, but 
it was not until 1881 that they attracted the attention of 
archaeologists outside Italy. In that year the International 
Geographical Congress sat at Venice, and De Stefani not only read 
a report of his excavations, but also showed specimens of the strange 
flints to the meeting.* In 1885+ Pigorini published a large object 
of piromacous flint shaped like a huge arrow-head. It was found in 
the cévolo dell’orso, near Breonio. Its length was about 27 centi- 
metres, and Pigorini held it to be an object of cult. This, of course, 
is immensely larger than any of the ‘ freak’ flints, and is, I believe, 
quite without parallel in Europe. Even before this, in 1884,¢ 
Chierici, in publishing a strange crescent-shaped axe of polished 
stone, found at Cumarola, compared it with the Breonio flints of 
the type shown in fig. 2 (A) and (2). In 1885 he followed up the 
comparison in an article entitled ‘The crescent-shaped axe of stone 
in Italy.”§ Here he defended the Cumarola example against the 
criticisms of the French archaeologist De Mortillet, who denied that 
it came from the grave from which it was said to come, and he also 
figured the Breonio parallels, showing one of them still fixed in a 
handle of bone. While this article was still in the press appeared 
Mortillet’s famous Fau# paléoethnologiques, in which the genuineness 
of the Breonio flints were denied. . 


t Bull. Pal. X, p. 156, Tav. VALE 6; 
‘§ Bull. Pal. XI, p. 129, Tav. V. 
q In L’Homme, Sept. 10th, 1885. 


* Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana 
Vv 52-3. 
+ Bull. Pal. XI, p. 33, Tay. IV. 
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Thus was the contest begun. Pigorini at once published a reply, * 
pointing out that De Mortillet, not having seen either the flints or 
their place of finding, was scarcely in a position to give any opinion 
with regard to them, and adding that he himself had been present at 
excavations near Breonio which entirely confirmed De Stefani’s 
earlier discoveries. __ 

Other Italian archaeologists supported Pigorini, and in 1886 
Strébel made the following declaration:—‘I have seen and 
examined the flints of Breonio, and I am persuaded that they are 
not of modern manufacture. ’t 

As De Mortillet continued to question the authenticity, the 
editors of the Bullettino di Paletnologia published a report of 
Castelfranco, who. had been to Breonio to enquire into the mattert 
In the course of his report Castelfranco declared that he had visited 
all the localities, questioning the persons concerned. ‘As a result 
of my questions, visits and excavations, I carry away the conviction 
that De Stefani’s discoveries are of immense palethnological 
importance. I have dug out with my own hands, and seen excavated 
in virgin soil several objects of stone of strange forms which at first 
surprised me, among them several crosses, a comb, three pointed 
flints, lance-heads with four barbs, &c. Besides these strange forms 
I found, of course, large numbers of knives, gouges and adzes of 
common types.’ At the same time Castelfranco wrote a letter to 
De Mortillet§ in which he described in great detail the finding by 
himself of a flint cross in position in the archaeological stratum. 
De Mortillet, however, remained unconvinced. 


In the same year, 1886, Mr. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, visited Breonio and made a report on the 
question. I mention this mainly because Dr. Munro quotes from 
this report a number of ‘categorical facts’ about Breonio, some of 
which are untrue. Thus there is at present no proof that the 
district of Breonio was inhabited in paleolithic times, and further, 
it is not true that the flints have been found in ‘all stations of 
whatever period, Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze and Iron,’ by the 
local excavator of whom Mr. Wilson speaks. In the first place no 
stations of the paleolithic period have yet been found, and in the 
*Dopinione, No 268; Bal Pel ATE | Dall Pal 3HE 


{ Bull. Pal. XII, p 
§ Quoted by Munro i in Archaeology and Wale ‘Antiquities, pp. 66-68. 
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second place no ‘ freaks’ have been found even in deposits which can 
be definitely assigned to the pure neolithic period. That, moreover, 
Mr. Wilson failed to find ‘freaks’ in the Molina caves is no subject 
for wonder, for these are precisely the spots which were inhabited 
in true neolithic times, and where, therefore, such flints are not to 
be expected because they were not yet in use. 


The next move was made by Pigorini in 1887, when he published 
an article pointing out that the strange flints were absent in the 
lower strata of the Breonio deposits, i.e., in those of the pure 
neolithic period, and that they increased in number as time went on, 
continuing to be made in the time of the Roman Republic.* At the 
same time he compared the Breonio flints with some rather similar 
objects found in the Muikow caves near Krakau. To this comparison 
we shall return. De Mortillet answered this by a statement that 
both the Breonio and the Muikow flints were forgeries.t To this 
Pigorini replied in the Bulletin} in an article from which I quote 
the following, in reference to the small flint crosses on which De 
Mortillet had poured peculiar scorn:—‘Instead of occupying 
himself with these, repeatedly affirming their origin in the ardent 
faith and Catholicism of the supposed forgers at Muikow and 
Breonio, it would have been more useful had De Mortillet explained 
how it happens that, in the comune of Breonio, De Stefani, 
Castelfranco and myself have dug out these small crosses and other 
strange objects of piromacous flint in ancient relic soil, undisturbed 
and covered with alpine turf of very old growth.’ 

In the same year De Stefani again excavated at Breonio, and 
speaking of some ‘freaks’ then found, he says that they were 
‘gathered and taken out from the firm earth with my own hands in 
a spot called Praisiello in the district of Ca’ di Per, beneath the 
caves.’ 

In 1888 the General Direction of Antiquities and Fine Arts, 
tiring of foreign criticism, appointed a commission to enquire rate 
the matter. On September 13th the commission published its 
report. The excavations carried out by them may be briefly 


- described as follows :—-On Monte Loffa, at a spot outside De Stefani’s 


area of excavation, a piece of ground 10 metres by 8 was marked out. 


i i i i Lincet ri ’Homme, 1887, p. 62. 
* a ti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, Serie 4a, Vol. III. + ZL > : 
oe t Bull. Pal, XIII, 95. § Bull. Pal, XIV, 141. 
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Within this a trench 9 metres by 2} metres was dug, the maximum 
depth being 1°30 metres. First the surface was removed. This 
consisted of turf covered with pieces of rock and bushes. Then the 
earth was taken away in successive layers 20 centimetres at a time, 
and the objects found in each layer were kept separate. At the end 
comparisons were made, and it was seen that the objects from all 
depths were of the same type, similar to those previously found by 
De Stefani in hut-foundations. They included animal bones, pot 
sherds, and flints. Of the latter some were of ordinary types, others 
of types peculiar to Breonio, e.g., crosses, combs, &c. 

On nearing the virgin soil an ancient wall built without mortar 
was discovered. This had apparently formed the ancient retaining 
wall of the hut village, and against it had been thrown refuse from 
the village. This wall was carefully removed, stone by stone, by the 
excavators, and it was found that some of the refuse, which included 
flints of both ordinary and ‘freak’ forms, had worked its way into 
the crevices between the stones. 

This report was signed by Pigorini, Castelfranco, De Stefani, 
and six other persons, all of whom were present at the excavations. 

In 1889 Virchow visited Verona and reported as follows* :— 
‘The question of the genuineness of these flints ought to be 
definitely at an end. I, myself, after visiting the rich collection of 


Verona, and examining the technique, which is exactly similar to . 


that of the lance-heads of flint and obsidian, had not the least doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Breonio examples.’ 

Still De Mortillet remained sceptical, and once more published 
his views, without, however, making any attempt to refute the 
definite statements of Italian excavators, and still without having 
taken the trouble to examine the flints at Verona. Pigorini replied 
adequately,t pointing out that De Mortillet was refusing to meet 
facts, and the matter was allowed to rest. 

In 1892 a number of Breonio flints bought from a vendor were 
sent from Verona to the Imperial Natural History Museum at 
Vienna, where they were, perhaps rightly, judged forgeries. 


So far no English archaeologist, as far as I know, had entered 
into the lists, the battle being fought out between the French and 
the Italians. In 1905, however, appeared Dr. Robert Munro’s 


* Bull, Pal. XV, 85. {+ Bull. Pal. XVI, 57, 
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‘ Archaeology and False Antiquities,’ containing a remarkably fair 
and unprejudiced account of the controversy. I cannot find in it 
any direct denial of the genuineness of all the flints, but I think | 
that anyone who reads the passages will agree that Dr. Munro is not 
without doubts in his own mind. 

In the same year the question was treated in a very different 
manner by another Englishman, Mr. H. W. Seton Karr, in two 
letters to the daily paper La Tribuna, published at Rome.* 

These letters of Mr. Seton Karr are an excellent example of the 
a priort method, a method which is in this case totally inapplicable. 
Had Mr. Seton Karr read some twenty-five articles dealing with 
Breonio in the Bullettiéno di Paletnologia Italiana, he would have 
seen that there are a number of hard facts for which he has utterly 
refused to allow. In any case he fails to touch the point at issue, 
which is not whether some of the ‘freaks’ are false, but whether 
any are genuine; a question which can really only be settled by 
asking whether any of them were found in the true archaeological 
stratum by competent and trustworthy excavators. How utterly 
a priori was Mr. Seton Karr’s method of argument will be seen from 
the fact that in his first letter he says that no similar objects exist 
in any museum in the world, except, perhaps, in that of Reggio- 
Emilia, and this despite the fact that the largest collection of such 
flints exists at Verona! The only evidence produced in this letter 
against the flints is as follows:—‘ These frauds have, like the true 
flints, a patina which covers the whole stone. But in the true 
ancient implements the patina does not penetrate beyond the surface 
and has been formed by lapse of time and after the implement was 
made, in such a way that if a piece is broken the colour of the 
interior of the flint or stone is different. This is not the case with 
the frauds.’ This, if it means anything, means that in the frauds 
the stone is the same colour within and without, which is hard to 
reconcile with the statement in the second letter that the patina 
comes away on the application of soap and a brush. 

Between the writing of the first letter and the second Mr. Seton 
Karr visited Verona. There he gathered a large amount of 
information with regard to the antique flint industry, which is 
carried on up in the Monti Lessini. In May of the present year I 
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was working in the museum at Verona for about a week, and I 
gathered exactly the same information from the attendants as that 
quoted by Mr. Seton Karr. It is, I think, beyond all doubt that 
‘freak’ flints are now being manufactured and sold in the district 
of Verona; indeed, a museum official in North Italy once said to 
me: ‘ We not only know that they are being made, we know also 
who the makers are.’ It is further posszble that these flints are now 
sometimes buried in the ground in order to be found there by 
excavators, though I know no proof of such a case. 

Thus much of what Mr. Seton Karr states in his second letter is 
no doubt true, but the conclusions which he draws from it do not 
follow. Because Gastaldi discovered a ‘factory’ of polished stone 
axes in the Ligurian Apennines, he did not infer that all polished 
stone axes from Liguria were false. Similarly here, too, it is not 
only interesting but necessary to know that ‘freak’ flints are being 
manufactured, but it is not a proof that all the ‘ freaks’ are false. 


In the Bullettino di Paletnologia for 1905,* Pigorini published a 
short reply to these letters. Im this he made two main points. In 
the first place the flints tested at Verona by Mr. Seton Karr were 
all admittedly found later than 1884, in which year Mr. Seton Karr 
supposes the industry to have begun. Pigorini, however, points out 
that as early as 1876, Goiran, in a spot not pointed out by anyone, 
but discovered by himself, found, along with ordinary flints, others 
of shapes never seen elsewhere.t One of these, a cross, was 
illustrated as early as 1879. Again, in 1881, a number of the strange 
flints were found by Buffo in an archaeological stratum containing 
ordinary flints, bones and other remains, and were shown to the 
Geographical Congress at Venice in the same year. No evidence 
which Mr. Seton Karr has brought forward has touched the 
genuineness of these early finds. 

The second point on which Pigorini insists is as follows:—In 
1888 De Stefani ceased to excavate at Breonio, as the stations in the 
district were well nigh worked out, and in 1892 he died. No further 
excavations were carried out, and yet, despite this fact, ‘ flints of 
strange forms are, and have been for some years, sold in Verona, 
purporting to come from Breonio; to this group must have belonged 

* Bull. Pal. XXXI, pp. 134-8. 


+ A. tere) Stefano De Stefani, la swa vita e le sue opere. Verona, 1894, 
pp. 54-5. 
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the specimens sent in 1892 to the Imperial Museum at Vienna, and 
there judged to be forgeries. Of such flints, said to be from Breonio, 
brought into the market since 1888, I have neither bought nor seen 
any. Thus I can pronounce no opinion on them, much less can I 
assert that they may not be modern imitations of authentic flints 
found between 1876 and 1888.’ 

Thus Pigorini does not deny the possibility that some of the flints 
are forgeries; but he maintains, if I do not mistake him, the 
genuineness of all those which appeared previous to 1888. It may 
be worth adding the testimony of Boule, quoted by Pigorini himself 
from L’ Anthropologie, 1905, p. 320:—‘ Je tiens de M. E. Cartailhac, 
qui a étudié avec soin les collections italiennes, que beaucoup des 
silex étranges de Breonio lui ont paru parfaitement authentiques.’ 

Having given the history of the controversy, we must try to 
ascertain whether any facts can be accepted as reliable. First, 
however, there are certain axioms which must be kept in mind by 
any one who desires to give a judgment on the subject of these flints. 

Firstly, he must realise what is the true point at issue. It is not 
enough to buy a few strange flints from the keeper of the 
amphitheatre at Verona, and to prove that their patina can be 
removed by the aid of soap and water. It is not enough to take 
refuge in the Herodotean ‘man whose name I may not reveal,’ who 
explains how the flints are made, and where. It is not even enough 
to prove that forgery existed even in the early eighties—which, 
incidentally, has never been proved. What has to be proved is that 
all the flints of strange shape extracted from the earth by competent 
excavators are false; and this has never been done. 

Secondly, the critic must realise that the people who inhabited 
Breonio were not an ordinary neolithic tribe such as we find in most 
other parts of Italy. They were the descendants of paleolithic 
people who inhabited Italy long before the incoming of the Iberi- 
Liguri. Their stone weapons were not of the ordinary neolithic 
type. The art of polishing stone was unknown to them, while many 
of their flint forms were peculiar to themselves. Up in the Monti 
Lessini they continued to live, to a great extent uninfluenced by the 
newcomers in the plains. What more natural, then, that, as the 
artistic taste of the Liguri found its vent in polishing stone and in 
working flint with minute accuracy, so that of the older people of 
Breonio delighted not in the perfection of the technique, but in the 
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invention of new and unusual forms? Surely such a contrast is by 
no means without parallel in the history of art. 

In the third place, the critic must note that the flints are not 
found ‘in all stations of whatever period,’ as Mr. Wilson states. No 
paleolithic stations are as yet reported from Breonio, and those who 
scoff at these flints as being impossible among a paleolithic people, 
are wasting good sarcasm. Nor are the ‘freaks’ found even in 
neolithic stations. They occur in stations whose beginning is 
uncertain in date, but which lasted until the end of the Roman 
Republic. Thus they are the product of a very highly developed 
flint industry, one which continued to exist even when bronze and 
iron were in common use. I fail to see any improbability in the 
fact that such an industry produced unusual forms, especially when 
we remember that in other parts of Italy the working of flint had 
long been abandoned. 

Fourthly, the sceptic must be prepared to face a series of hard 
facts, namely, that flints of strange form have been repeatedly 
taken from undisturbed earth at Breonio by conscientious and 
competent archaeologists. I have given sufficient evidence of this 
in summing up the history of the question, and there is no need to 
repeat it. He who denies this evidence is either doubting the word 
of three of the most distinguished of Italian archaeologists, or he is 
accusing them of being the dupes and victims of unscrupulous 
forgers. If the last, he has to explain how the flints were so 
carefully buried that these archaeologists, with their long 
experience of excavation, were unable to detect the disturbance in 
the stratification. I doubt whether Mr. Seton Karr could explain 
this. According to him, the manufacture of flints began in 1884, 
and in 1888 the Commission made its excavations and report. If 
the flints then found at various depths down to more than a metre 
were forged, they must, according to Mr. Seton Karr, have been 
placed there not earlier than 1884, and in order to get them into 
their positions the whole ground must have been disturbed. What 
we are asked to believe is this, then: that Pigorini, who has for 
years past been excavating prehistoric sites of every type, was 


unable to perceive that this ground had been disturbed less than four 


years previously. 
Fifthly an examination of the patina of certain of the flints — 


proves nothing as to the rest. Indeed the words of two critics will — 
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themselves show how useless this method is. I quote Mr. Wilson :— 
“The forme curiose are almost all of brown flint, which takes on 
scarcely any patina or varnish, so that from appearance it is almost 
impossible to distinguish ancient from modern specimens’; and now 
Mr. Seton Karr:——‘ These forgeries have, like the genuine objects, 
a patina which covers the whole stone.’ Thus according to one critic 
the stone is such that to put on an artificial patina would prove 
falsity, while according to the other these clever forgers find their 
products so unlike the genuine article that a patina of ‘ink and 
soot ’ is required to assist the illusion. 

Lastly I fail to see why the unusual shape of the flints should be 
used as evidence in discussing their genuineness. I have already 
mentioned that the flint industry we are dealing with is an unusual 
one, one in which such shapes, so far from being impossible, are not 
even improbable. As to the so-called parallels found in Russia, 
their authenticity or falsity proves nothing as to that of the Breonio 
specimens. If they are genuine, then we have an interesting 
parallel, nothing more; if they are false, they afford no evidence 
against ‘freak’ flints elsewhere. Those, however, who are interested 
in this side issue will find a good account of the matter in Dr. 
Munro’s book, pages 71-79. Nor does the fact that down to recent 
times Breonio had a large industry consisting in the making of 
strike-a-lights (acczarinz) affect the question. It would, however, be 
interesting to know whether the remarkable flint industry of Breonio 
has ever rested, or whether it has been carried on from neolithic 
times to the present century without a break. 


In conclusion we may sum up as follows :— 

(1) It is quite probable, nay, almost certain, that ‘freak’ flints 
are being forged near Verona to-day. 

(2) It is absolutely certain that there also exist specimens which 
are genuine, and which date mainly from the iron age and the 
Roman period, if not earlier still. 

(3) The date at which the forgeries began is not certain, but 
there is a probability that it was after 1888. 

(4) No critic has a right to deny the genuineness of all ‘ freaks’ 
found at Breonio, until he has read the evidence, visited the locality, 
and examined the specimens both at Rome and at Verona. If, in 
full knowledge of what has been said by eye-witnesses of the 
excavations, he still dares to deny, he is in truth a bold man. 
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ON THE TITLE — 


By Proressor W. M. FLINDERS PETRI, D.C.L. 


In corroboration of Miss Murray’s paper (p. 28), it may be 
mentioned that —— was recognised as the title of ‘chief’ five 
years ago, where Narmer is smiting the ‘Chief of the Lake’ (Stud. 


eens 
Hist. Eg., i, 8, ed. 1908). The word | , at that time I took 


as an adjectival form (as Erman, Glossar, p. 23), and have always 
since rendered Semer Uati as the ‘chiefly companion,’ a companion 
or peer of the rank of a chief. If Erman’s adjectival rendering is 
set aside, as Miss Murray now proposes, the sense will then be a 
‘companion chief,’ that is a Uati chief who is accepted as a peer. 
Further bearing on this is the important title in the XIIth 


dynasty Saht: for as «= is equal to dh (at least in late 


< : bee ‘ . 

times), it suggests a reading equal to a ¢ Great One, Chief 
of the South,’ or Southern viceroy or vizier. And the use of this title 
sy} Sn by Tahargqa (Prisse. Mon. XXXII) shews that 


it was one of the highest (Stud. Hist. Hg., iii, 801, 1905). 


Thus, in lecturing years ago, I had taken the we as the 
=> 


title of tribal chiefs, who, after the unification of Egypt, were 
accepted as peers by their overlord the King, and became his 
companions. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF THE MOUNDS AND VILLAGE OF SAKJH-GEUZI. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 


Fig. 1.—MOUND A, JOBBA EYUK, FROM THE WEST. 


. ; ' Fic. 2.—SCULPTURED STONES PROTRUDING FROM THE SURFACE OF MOUND A. 
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PLATE XXXV. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GHUZI, 1908. 
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Fic. 2.—RELIEF SHOWING THE BODY OF A LION FOUND ON THE 
SURFACE OF MOUND A. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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MOUND A: GENERAL PLAN, CONTOURS, AND SECTION ALONG THE LINE a-a. 
A, B, C, D, survey points, Tr. C. = Treneh C., €e. 


H?, H3, superposed houses (Plate XXXVII). 


T, portico of palace or temple (Plate XXXTX), 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


HXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 


Fre. 1. —PORTICO: GENERAL VIEW, WITH SCULPTURES IN SITU. 


ee Fic. 2.—PORTICO: SIDE VIEW, SHOWING SCULPTURED STEPS TO RIGHT. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 


- 4 5 6 
Fic. 1—PORTICO: SCULPTURES OF THE LEFT WING. THE PROCESSION; LION, SPHINX, AND PRIEST-KING. 


(Numbered 4, 5, 6 on Plate XXXIX). 


6 7 S68 
Fic. 2.—PORTICO: THE PROCESSION CONTINUED; WHISK-BEARER AND FALCONER. 


: (Numbered 6, 7, 8 on Plate XXXIX).~ 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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Fic. 1.—PORTICO: SCULPTURES OF THE RIGHT WING. 
(Numbered 10-14 in Plate XXXIX.) 
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Fic. 2.—PORTICO : SCULPTURES OF THE RIGHT FRONTAGE. 
(Numbered 10, 11, 12 in Plate XXXIX.) 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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; Fic. 1.—-PORTICO: SCULPTURED BASE SUPPORTED BY SPHINXES. 
(Numbered 9 0% Plate XXXIX.) 


Fic, 2. THE SAME BASE, FROM BEHIND, SHOWING FIFTH LEG OF THE SPHINX. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GHUZI, 1908. 


Fic. 1.—NEOLITHIC POTTERY: FRAGMENTS OF BLACK INCISED WARE. TRENCH A, SECTION 02. 


. ‘ ; Fic. 2.OBJECTS OF FLINT, OBSIDIAN, WHORLS, BONE, ETC., FROM THE NEOLITHIC FLOOR. 
TRENCH A, SECTION d4. om 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJH-GHUZI, 1908. 
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NEOLITHIC POTTERY: BLACK INCISED WARE. FORMS AND DESIGNS OF FOUR VASES RESTORED FROM 


FITTED FRAGMENTS. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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NEOLITHIC POTTERY FRAGMENTS OF BLACK INCISED WARE: THE PATTERNS ARE ALL INCISED, AND 
SOMETIMES WHITENED. TRENCH A: SECTIONS a, 62, c2 (AS SHOWN IN EACH CASE), 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJH-GEUZI, 1908. 
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NEOLITHIC POTTERY: FRAGMENTS OF BLACK INCISED WARE: TRENCH A: SECTIONS 43, d4; ¢3, e4 (AS SHOWN). 
Nos. 32, 88 are decorations on the inside. No. 35 shows the base of No. 1, Pl. XLV. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, 1908. 
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SOME OF NEOLITHIC DATH, AND ALL OF BARLIER DATE 
THAN THE GREAT WALL. 
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XCAVATIONS AT SAKJH-GEUZI, 1908. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAKJE-GEUZI, IN NORTH 
SYRIA: PRELIMINARY REPORT FOR 1908 


WITH PLATES XXXIII-XLIX 


By JOHN GARSTANG 


, 


The purpose of this preliminary report is to present a brief 
summary of the results of our experimental excavation made during 
the autumn of 1908 in the mounds of Sakje-Geuzi, Turkey in Asia. 
There has been no sufficient time since our return for an adequate 
study of these results, so that they will be stated almost without 
comment, while questions of detail and difficult points will be 
reserved for a fuller discussion hereafter.* 

The expenses of this excavation were borne by the Right 
Honourable Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Dr. Ludwig Mond, Mr. 
Robert Mond and Mr. H. Martyn Kennard; and to these gentlemen 
our utmost gratitude is due for the prompt generosity which enabled 
us, almost at a moment’s notice, to take advantage of the Imperial 
Iradé, and for this further encouragement given to Hittite 
researches. 

As in the previous year, our expedition had the advantage of 
the voluntary and splendid service of Mr. Arthur Wilkin; while 
the photography and artistic work was again entrusted to the able 
hands of Herr Schliephack. Some of his photographs are 
reproduced as illustrations of this report; he also made the original 
drawings of the seals in Plate XLVIII and of all the pottery 
fragments in Plates XLIV-VI; besides the latter he has made also 
a great number of drawings in colour, which it is proposed to 
publish in a later article. Since our return, Mr. F. Grant has 
revised and re-drawn the plans and diagrams. Our business in 
Constantinople was greatly facilitated by the constant friend of 
archaeologists, Mr. Edwin Pears, by members of the British 
Embassy, and in particular by H.B.M. Consul in Constantinople, 
Mr. G. H. Fitzmaurice, C.B., to whose untiring energy was largely 
due the issuing of the Iradé. At the Imperial Museum of 
Constantinople His Excellency Hamdi Bey, who urged us some 


* Eprtor’s Nors.—Professor Garstang’s early return to Egypt has made it 
necessary to print this report without revision by him. 
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years ago to undertake the excavation of this site, now gave the ie 
most cordial assistance to our expedition, and provided us with | ‘i 
documents which carried us through all formalities to the end of © 
our work without hitch or delay. Everywhere we experienced the 
first benefits of the new regime. Be 

Our journey was by sea to Messina, by train thence by Tarsus 
and Adana; thence by horse over the Eastern Cilician plain by 
Hamidiyeh to Osmanieh, where we crossed the Giaour-Dagh 
mountains, in similar fashion, by way of the Bogche Pass. It was — 
still August, and the weather, during the earlier part of the ride, 
was hot and sultry; so we travelled mostly by night. Pushing on, 
however, by day when we came to the mountains, we arrived at 
Sakje-Geuzi within four whole days after leaving Adana. In the 
valley, where the mounds of Sakje-Geuzi lie, the weather was still 
very trying. The temperature ran up to 105° in the day time, and 
fell to 60° during the night; the climate, too, though we saw it at — 
its best at this dry season of the year, was unhealthy. Malaria was 
prevalent and virulent, and seems to have reduced and weakened _ 
the population greatly. This scourge, however, we happily escaped, 
for we pitched our tents well up the slope of the Qurt-Dagh, and 
were provided, besides, with nets to both tents and beds. 

As our general overseer we had brought Othon Mavromatelli — 
with us from Constantinople, and soon found other trustworthy men 
to act as foremen. These within a few days brought together from 
sixty to eighty Turks and Armenians of the district, some of whom 
became skilful workmen. Later on, these were reinforced by rag 
number of Armenians from Marash, through the good offices of the — 
missionaries of that place. On the average we employed about a 
hundred workmen throughout our stay. 
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Physical Geography of the District of Sakje-Geuzi . ‘c 
Sakje-Geuzi, the site of our work, is marked in the plane-table- 
_map which is reproduced on Plate XXXIII. Its position is in 
lat. 37° 12’ N. and long. 36° 54’ E. It is a small village placed on 
a somewhat prominent rise at the foot of the Qurt-Dagh range. 
oe The contour of the horizon to the East and West is shown i in t e- 
eis sketches at the sides of Plate XX XIII: the base line in each | case 
being towards the middle of the Plate. The positions of peal : 
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shown in elevation in these sketches are marked in the map by a 
small circle connected with the point in question by a line. 

To the South of Sakje-Geuzi lies Hassar-Keui, and to the North 
Qurtéba-Keui; both villages are similarly situated on the foothills 
of the eastern range. Other villages near by in the valley are 
Birpanga-Keui and Chirkes-Keui, the latter a Circassian settlement, 
as its name implies. Other villages again, outside the immediate 
vicinity of Sakje-Geuzi, are not indicated in this map: they lie for 
the most part along the foothills of the western chain. 

Physical causes make it probable that all the ancient settlements 


in this broad valley-plain shared in a common history. Two fine 


ranges of mountains, the Giaour-Dagh on the West and the Qurt- 
Dagh on the East, with their outliers, shut in the valley almost on 
every side, so that the numerous small rivers have some difficulty 
in finding their way out towards the South at all; several of them 
indeed, which spring from the heights near Sakje-Geuzi itself, 
disappear in the marshy lake at the western side of the valley. 
Under these conditions considerable tracts of the district near the 
streams are lost in swamp and marsh; but otherwise the land is 
naturally fertile, and yields without much trouble sufficient corn 
for the wants of its population. Here and there, in fruit gardens 
and vineyards, there are indications that with cultivation it might 
become extremely productive; but for the present its undrained 
condition and the consequent malaria restrain all development. 

In ancient times the physical conditions seem to have been the 
same. Yet there are signs and traditions of a numerous population 


at any rate down to the 4th century 3.c., and it seems necessary 


to infer from this that malaria fever had not then begun its 
devastations. On every hand are the mounds, large and small, 
which tell of ages of settled communities in past times. The famous 
Sinjirli, excavated with such remarkable results by the recent 
German expedition, lies only a few hours South of the Bogsche 
Pass; and North-westward thence through the valley to Sakje-Geuzi 
some fifty sites of various sizes might be counted in the single day’s 
march. Whatever may have been the causes which were at work 
elsewhere in Syria, there seems to be little doubt that in this 
district the peculiar mound-like development of these cities resulted 


from the ever-present desire to live as high as possible above the 
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marshy plain. At Sinjirli a natural mound was selected, during 
the latter part of the second millenium B.c., as the best site for the a 
palace and acropolis of a walled town. At Sakje-Geuzi, our own 
excavations showed that the mounds were nearly all artificial, and 
that they represented the accumulated ruins and rubbish of 
successive ages of occupation of the same spot from primitive 
antiquity. e 


Nature of the Mounds 


Of the five mounds, indicated by the letters A, B,C, D, Hinthe 
map on Plate XXXIII, the largest and apparently the most = 
important is that marked B, and called locally Songrus or Songurus- 
Eyuk. The great size and the steep sloping sides of this mound are | 
well shown in the background to the photograph No. 1 on Pl. A 
XXXVIII, which is taken from mound A at a distance of quitea 
mile. Trial-pits sunk in mound B showed it to be mainly if not 
wholly an artificial accumulation full of stratified history which 
still awaits our spade. Its walls and pottery, so far as they could 
be observed on the surface, suggest that its development was 
collateral with that of mound A, which alone we excavated more 
thoroughly. Mound C, which has the suggestive name of Kefridiz- 
Eyuk, was tested similarly, and with the same result. Mounds D © 
and E form part of the same local series, but were not closely 
examined by us. That in which most of our work was done was the 
smallest of them all: it is called Jobba-Eyuk, and is marked with __ 
the letter A in the map. 

Jobba-Eyuk is shown in photograph No. 1 on Pl. XXXIV, as it © 
appeared before excavation, but after it had been already blackened _ . 
by our fire which destroyed its vegetation. It lies on gently rising - 4 
ground, in a bend of the marshy stream which flows westward past ‘ 
its northern end: along its east side also there is a backwater, 
overgrown with reeds and bushes. There is a spring of cool water __ 
near by. ‘The artificial part of the mound is not clearly defined; — E. 
to the North it rises somewhat steeply, but its outline is unbroken _ 
right down to the spring and stream; to the South the rise is very 
gentle, and the outline of the mound indefinite. If we take the 
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width. The length, as shown on Plate XXXVI, embraces the fifth 
contour line to the North-east, and the third to the South-west. 
The greatest elevation above the plain is between nine and ten 
metres. 
Superficial Indications of Antiquity 

Jobba-Eyuk was selected for our first experiment for several 
reasons. Firstly, it was the smallest, and presumably the least 
important in antiquity, and thus less likely than the others to 
contain valuable or precious materials which we might unwittingly 
damage or lose through the inexperience of the workpeople, and 
our own ignorance of the local criteria. Secondly, the time of our 
stay was limited. Thirdly, sculptured stones, protruding from the 
surface, showed that results of some kind would be accessible 
without great trouble. The two best stones which were already 
visible, were photographed as they lay, and are reproduced in fig. 2, 
on Pl. XXXIV. These we had seen on our previous visit in 1907, 
and a photograph of one of them was published in Annals of 
Archaeology, Vol. i, Pl. XV, fig. 2. This stone shows the lower part 
of a man, clad in a tunic and sandals, standing behind a lion, of 
which only the hind leg and part of the body remain; but there is 
little difficulty in restoring the scene, on the analogy of the well- 
known lion-hunt sculpture from Marash. ‘This stone shows also a 
rosette and a rope border: its greatest height in its present condition 
is 90cm. The body of another lion, in bold relief, lies in the 
foreground of Pl. XXXIV, 2, and is seen on a larger scale in 
Pl. XXXV, 2. As in the former instance, the stone is bordered by 
a twisted rope pattern. The lion’s body is rendered in a bold and 
almost heavy manner; and it should be noticed that the 
representation of his mane is not prolonged under the belly. The 
height of this sculpture to the top of the lion’s back is 108 cm. 

Another interesting stone from this mound is shown in the same 
Plate, XXXV, fig.1. It bears a weathered representation of a table 
at which a figure is seated upon a chair, with a second person 
ministering at the opposite side of the table. The main features of 
this design are well known in Hittite sculpture,* but in other 
examples both figures are represented sitting. An instance of it 


* This class of sculpture has been exhaustively discussed by Messrs. Crowfoot and 
Anderson in the second part of their ‘ Exploration in Galatia-Cis-Halym,’ Jour. Hell, 
Stud.,Vol. XIX, 1899, in connection with a similar relief at Yarre, 
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from the mound superimposed in undisturbed chronological order. > : 
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which has escaped general notice, because of its baily weathered | 
condition, occurs among the sculptures at Yazili Kaya, by the great 
Hittite site at Boghaz-Keui, in Cappadocia, on the right hand of the” 
entrance to the Main Gallery. 

The sculpture before us is too much weathered to show many 
details, but the designs of the table and chair, and the curl of the 
hair of the seated figure are distinct and noteworthy features. This _ 
stone was found at the foot of the mound on the eastern side in the 
marsh, where it had seemingly been laid down as one of a séries of , 
large stepping-stones. There seems no doubt that it had been = 
moved in comparatively recent times. On the analogy of the 
sculptures at Sinjirli, such a scene may well have formed part of the 
series of sculptures which decorate (as we shall see) the walls of the a 
building which occupied the mound. 


Summary of Investigations and Results 


The chief results of our excavation of the mound may be grouped — 
under four heads, referring respectively to— ia 

(i) The Main Fortification-Wall which defended the mound 
during the principal period of its history ; 

(ii) The Upper Buildings which were found superimposed in the 
centre of the top of the mound, and are marked H,, H,, &c., in ; 
Pl. XXXVII; = :: 

(iii) The Portico of a Palace or Temple with Hittite sculptures. : 
still standing zn s¢tu, marked T in the General Plan on PI. XXXVI, pees 
and illustrated in detail in Pls. XXXVIII-XLII; _ be : 

(iv) The Trench marked ‘ A’ in the General Plan in Pl. XXXVI, _ 
and represented in section in Pl. XLIII. This trench was cut in ieee 
to obtain a section of the outer slope of the mound beyond the main a 
wall, where we might expect to find successive layers of rubbish — 
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In some respects this section through the slope of the mound was os! 
our most important excavation; for it disclosed not only : 
neolithic origin of the mound, but also a deep series of strati 


_ deposits of rubbish, some later than the Main Wall and the Porti 3 


but some also earlier than they; and all rich in examples 
successive styles of incised and painted pottery. These | ane 
illustrated in detail in Pls. XLIV- XLVI. 
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F Explanation of the General Plan 
At this point it will be convenient to explain the system of 


notation employed in the Plans on Pls. XXXVI-XXXVII, and to 
describe very briefly the purpose of each building, wherever this can 
be determined. Greek letters a, 8, y... indicate walls, and in some 
cases the different portions of the same wall will be found differently 
lettered. Objects found in situ are denoted by small reference 
letters a, b, ¢ . . . . and are described under these letters in the list 
given below (p.ios). Sections cut in the course of our work are 
indicated by their depths in centimetres, measured downwards from 
the surface-level as zero: two numbers bracketed together beside a 
Greek letter record the depths at which we came upon the top and 
bottom of the wall in question. A circle with crossed lines within 
it indicates a find of the Marly Painted pottery; a circle with R 
enclosed signifies Roman pottery. The letters B, D, and F are 
survey-points only, of which F is the position of the sculptured lion 
found on the surface, and figured in Pl. XX XV, 2. In the drawing 
of the walls, dotted lines represent the surface-buildings; plain 
lines, the uppermost buried stratum; dotted shading a third level; 
and solid black the fourth, which is that of the Hittite sculptures, 
and lies about two metres below the surface. Foundations below 
this level are shown as rubble. 
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The Main Wall 


The main defence of the mound consisted of a stout wall 
averaging 3°50 metres in thickness. It was built of small stones 
rivetted together by stouter facing-blocks; the latter, though laid 
roughly in courses, were built together as they best fitted, without 
shaping. The wall was strengthened at frequent intervals by 
external buttresses, about four metres broad, projecting about a 
metre from the wall-face. The corners were strengthened similarly 
by rectangular turrets or angle-buttresses of the same projection. 
The foundations were for the most part very solid, particularly on 
the steep edge of the mound to the North-east, where the masonry 
was best preserved. Both there and in ‘Trench V,’ four or five 
courses of great stones, suggestive of Cyclopean masonry, represented 
the original foundations, and descended to a depth of rather more 
than a metre. One such section of the wall from ‘Trench A,’ on the 
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North-east side, is shown in Pl. XLIII. The surface-level at the 
time the wall was built is indicated on the outside of the wall by the 
bottom of the thick calcareous deposit shown in that Plate; and this 
gives the measure of the depth and strength of the foundations. — 
Above these foundations the wall is preserved at this point to a 
height of nearly two and a half metres: the preserved portion, 
however, probably does not represent the original height of the wall, 
which without disproportion may have risen six metres or more. 

No gates were found in the course of our brief examination. In 
fact, the plan of the main wall, as given on Pl. XXXVI, must not 
be regarded as anything but provisional. he portions actually - 
traced by us are indicated by line-hatching; and the dotted portions 
are filled in from the probabilities of the case. The North corner, 
in particular, must be regarded as problematical, for here we have 
departed from the general rectangular outline of the enclosure, 
which is modified owing to the suggestion of the surface contour, 
and our observations in ‘Trench U.’ This portion of the wall, — 
however, we did not examine thoroughly. The external buttresses, 
too, along the line of the main wall are probably more numerous 
than we have indicated. 

Doubtless the principle of defence throughout was that indicated 
by these foundations, namely, a high stout wall on the edge of the — 
mound, as the best protection from assault. The external turretsor 
buttresses would afford some slight advantage for enfilading fire  _ 
against assailants of the intervening wall-face. Fe 


Date of the Main Wall ‘ 


Such a plan of defence would readily comply with the later e 
Roman system of fortifications; but there are other local a 
considerations which point to a very much earlier origin. The first 
of these features is the enclosure of a mound; the second is the type 
of fortification which is well known in early Syria and certain 
Assyrian strong-holds. Most conclusive of all is the character of _ 
the coloured pottery found just under the foundations, as well as in — 
the stratum of earth which was disturbed in laying them; | 
particularly in Trenches V and N. These confirmed, for the whol 
site, the evidence of the complete section made in Trench A, a n¢ 
illustrated in Pl. XLII. Trench A showed the wall to be built 
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upon a stratum containing pottery which resembled, if it did not 
directly imitate, the painted ware of the latest Mycenaean phase of 
Mediterranean art (Pl. XLVIII). Even without further evidence, 
therefore, the wall might be assigned to a date about the beginning 
of the first millenium B.c, 

But there is a further fact, which points in the same direction. 
The pottery which seemed to be contemporary with the wall was 
found overlayiug the Later Painted layer above mentioned, in a 
thin streak below the Lime Revetment (Pl. XLIII) and again just 
above the latter. This pottery was of a quite characteristic fabric, 
hard, brick-red, and for the most part undecorated. It was of a 
distinct type from that of the Later Painted pottery, which lay 
stratified below it; and seemed to define, though not seemingly to 
exclude, the latest phase of it. Now the same hard brick-red pottery 
was found again with, and under, the foundations of the Portico, 
marked T in Pl. XXXVI, the sculptures of which, as we shall see, 
may be assigned to a date in the ninth century B.c. on the 
independent ground of their style. The Main Wall therefore 
belongs to the same time as the Portico, or at any rate to a date not 
much earlier; it is quite safe to say, somewhere between 1100 and 
850 B.c. 

The Upper Buildings 

The superposed buildings in the top of the mound are represented 
in Pl]. XX XVII, where the central portion of the General Plan from 
Pl. XXXVI is reproduced on a scale about four times as large. 
These Upper Buildings have no special importance, and need not 
detain us long. 

The dotted lines a represent the position of a comparatively 
recent dwelling, probably Kurdish, the ruins of which were visible 
upon the surface; they rested for the most part upon the remains of 
the lower building 8. In connection with this upper building a 
the following ‘ finds ’ are noteworthy : — 

=a sculptured stone, showing four legs of a bull, found built 

as a corner-stone into the southern corner, with the 
sculpture inwards. 

b =a sculptured stone, showing the body and hind legs of a 

bull, in the same style as the lion figured on Pl. XXXV, 2. 

This stone also was placed face-inwards in the wall. 
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¢ =a sculptured stone, adjoining 6, and showing the legs of a 
; man; found in the thickness of the wall. 
d =a sculptured stone, showing one leg of a man; found 
likewise built in the wall. 
To make a more thorough examination of the walls B it was 
found necessary to remove all the walls marked a. The walls 6 


were then followed as far as is indicated in the plan. They were 3) 
found at an average depth of 40cm. below the surface, and had a ; 3 
height of about 830 cm. Where they crossed the lower wall marked 
y-9, the latter was used as their foundation. The building — 3 
formed by these walls 8, and marked H, in the General Plan, ae 


seemed to be of Roman date. 
The building below them, marked H,, is probably eee: o2 
It is also post-Hittite, for its walls, 8, y, «, A, overlie other walls 


3 which seemed to be contemporary with, if not actually part of, the ae 
Be Portico of Hittite date. We are therefore inclined to assign it Bos 
fe provisionally to a date about 300 B.c.; but it may well be earlier. _ 

Before turning to consider the more interesting structures of the 3: 


Hittite period, we continue the list of miscellaneous finds connected 
with the upper strata as follows :— 
= a deposit of Roman pottery, found under the walls a, eid’ 
level with those marked £. 
{ = acelt of green stone, broken, at a depth of 60 cm. 
g = half of a mace head of grit-stone, at a depth of 30 cm. 
h =a button-shaped seal, with the thread-hole broken, at a 
depth of 1 metre (Pl. XLIX, fig. 2). 
¢ = coin or ornamental piece of metal, corroded; at a depth of ; 
30 cms. 
k = a find consisting of two spinning wheels of stone, a piece of 
obsidian and a piece of ivory, at a depth of 1°50 m. a 
1 =a piece of striped pottery and 2 pieces of obsidian, jae é @ | 
outside the wall ~. 
m = various specimens of pottery, including one of thin black- _ 
a and-red fabric (see p. 116) found in the angle between thea 
2 walls 8 and y, and level with the latter. “ig 
: o = a piece of black pottery and some other fragments. ag 
= a stone seal (Pl. XLIX, fig. 1), depth 1 metre. _ ee 
_ Other rey soot: in the see a but prices in » thie is : 5 : 
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The Seals 

We append, however, at this point the provenance of the other 
seals figured on Pl. XLIX. 

No. 3, with a design of two horned animals, was found in the 
middle of the Portico, about 10 cm. above the pavement in front of 
the sculptured sphinxes numbered 9 in Pl. XXXIX. This would 
give, for its loss, a date about 800 B.c. approximately. 

No. 4 was found in re-sifting the earth thrown out in excavating 
this Portico, and may thus have been any date between 800 3.c. and 
300 4.p., with an observed probability towards the earlier date. 

No. 5 was found in ‘Trench V,’ Pl. XXXVI, just outside the 
Main Wall, at a depth of 150cm., and stands related to finds of 
coloured pottery in the same trench. This object may be as early 
as the Wall itself. 

No. 6 was found in front of the lion’s head (Pl. XX XIX, Slab 
No. 12); it was probably contemporary with the wall marked wu in 
Pl. XXXVII. It may therefore be dated anywhere between 750 B.c. 
and 300 B.c. 

No. 7, showing the crude appearance of a human figure, was 
found in ‘Trench G,’ which exposed the foundations beyond the 
south corner of the later building, H, in Pl. XXXVI, and is just 
indicated in Pl. XXXVII. It was at a depth of only 110m. ina 
deposit of Roman pottery, possibly of the second century a.D. 


The Sculptured Portico 


The building marked T in the General Plan (Pl. XXXVI) and 
described as the Entrance to a Temple on Pl. XXXVII, presents 
many points of similarity with the local Milani as described in the 
excavation of Sinjirli*; but our excavation has not proceeded far 
enough to disclose the plan and nature of the building itself. Some 
of the foundations are marked in Pl. XXXVII. It may be either 
Temple or Palace; and possibly Palace and Temple were one and 
the same.t This at all events is suggested by the nature and 


* Of. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Tafel 26, &c. (Berlin, Kénigl. 
Museen.), and compare the sculptures published in Vol. III of the same. 

+ At Tell-Halaf, on the River Khabur, beyond the Euphrates, a very similar Portico 
or Facade, excavated recently by Dr. Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, is certified as the 
‘Palace of Kapar, son of Hanpan,’ by cuneiform inscriptions on its sculptured slabs. 
Cf. von Oppenheim, Der Tell-Halaf und die verschleierte Géttin., published in Der Alte 
Orient, X, 1 (Leipzig, 1908). 
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arrangement of the sculptures. It is impossible, however, to bring 
our new evidence to bear upon the civil and religious organisation 
of these communities until excavation has determined the nature of 
the other mounds and the relation of the different settlements to 
one another. Though not yet completely excavated, this Portico 
has nove the less an intrinsic archaeological and architectural value, 
and is rendered the more interesting by the nature and freshness of 
the sculptures and reliefs with which it was adorned. 

The upper photograph in Plate XX XVIII shows the sculptures 
standing, as they were found, upon the threshold of flag-stones. 
The long step running along the front of the entrance, and shown in 
the Plan and Section on Pl. XX XIX, was not found until after this 
photograph had been taken; and two sculptures forming a return 
to the far-corner in the picture had also not then been excavated. 
‘The position of these slabs showed the original arrangement of the 
return on the right-hand side also, which had been much disturbed 
before our excavation, probably by the builders of the wall » already 


alluded to; see Pl. XXXVII. The main conception of the design — 


is seen to be that the entrance is guarded by a lion on either side; 
while the pedestal in the middle is mounted on two sphinxes. The 
line of the wall-frontage may also be inferred from the cutting of 
the stone upon the lions’ backs, which makes it clear that the 
sculptures in front were an addition to this wall and not 
architecturally part of it. 

The lower photograph in Pl. XX XVIII illustrates further details 
of construction. The sculpture which lies on the left in the 
foreground, was found lying flat under the upper wall »; it had 
been moved from its original position, which was in the inner return 
of the wall on that side. ‘The two steps on the right in the 


foreground are decorated with rosettes and another device familiar — 


in Assyrian art. Their relation to the building has not yet been 
determined ; some clue may be provided when we trace further some 
of the adjacent walls of mud brick and red brick. 


The Arrangement of the Sculptures 


The details of the Portico and the arrangement of its sculptures 
are given in the Plan and Section on Pl. XXXIX. The reliefs 
numbered 1 and 2 are duplicates of Nos. 10 and 11 respectively, 
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and these are reproduced together with No. 12 (the head of the 
right-hand Lion) in the photograph on Pl. XLI, 2. No. 8 shows the 
head and fore part of the left-hand Lion, which resembles that on 
the right (No. 12) in every detail. No. 4 is the profile of the left- 
hand Lion, followed by the Sphinx, No. 5, and the Priest-King, 
No. 6, as seen in the upper photograph on Pl. XL. This procession 
is continued round the return wall by No. 7, the Whisk-bearer, 
and No. 8 the Royal Falconer, as shown in the lower photograph 
of Pl. XL. The right-hand side, as may be seen from Pl. XLI, 
almost re-duplicates the left, No. 13 corresponding to No. 4, and 
No. 14 exactly to No. 5. The remaining reliefs, Nos. 15, 16, and 
17, were found misplaced and much broken: they represent figures 
in the same costumes as Nos. 7 and 8. 

The remarkable sculpture in the middle, No. 9, shown in front 
and back view on Pl. XLII, represents a drum-shaped pedestal 
supported on two sphinxes, the drum itself being held up on 
numerous fingers side by side. The copious ashes and bones, found 
against the east side of this, suggest that it was an altar; from its 
shape, it might be the pedestal of a statue; but from its position 
between the gate jambs it may with most probability be regarded 
as the base of a pillar helping to support the entrance. The last 
interpretation was accepted with reason by the excavators at Sinjirli 
in respect to similar objects found there; but at Sinjirli there was 
no such architectural difficulty as might reasonably be felt in this 
instance. 

_ Character of the Art 

These sculptures and reliefs tell their own story better than any 
verbal description. Their wonderfully complete preservation enables 
us to look upon them with satisfaction and refreshment after long 
contemplation of the weathered reliefs from which Hittite art has 
previously been almost wholly known. They are ‘provincial’ 
work, but there are about them startling and pleasing features of 
admirable quality. The snarling, defiant realism of the lions can 
hardly be surpassed in any specimen of oriental art. The motives 
are markedly Assyrian, particularly as regards the mythological 
representations; the eagle-headed deity, No. 11, for instance, and 
the scene which shows two personages fertilising the sacred tree 
(No. 10). But to a closer scrutiny there is disclosed, on almost every 
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sculpture, something in treatment or in subject which stamps the 
art as not Assyrian, but local. The crescent under the rosette, in 
No. 10, is an illustration, and the absence of the fifth leg in the 
profile of the lions is another. The central sphinxes, indeed, are 
given a fifth leg to complete the view from behind, but the 
resemblance in this case between the features and general appear- 
ance of the face suggest a comparison rather with the sphinxes of 
Eyuk, north of Boghaz-Keui, in Asia Minor. The nature of the 
designs has led Professor Sayce independently to the conclusion 
that these sculptures are the work of the Hittites of North Syria, 
dating between the campaigns of Assur-nazir-pal in B.c. 880, and 
the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser III about 7380 B.c. This opinion 
coincides well with the apparent date of the pottery (vide below) and 
with what is known of local history from the inscriptions discovered 
at Sinjirli: we may regard 850 3.c. as a reasonable approximation 
to a date for these sculptures. 


et al aed) 


Small Objects from the Portico 


Not many small objects were found in excavating this portion 
of the site; the seals have been referred to already (p. 107). We 
should mention, however, here (es 

(1) a celt with chipped edge, made of grey-blue stone, found __ 
30 cm. above the platform, midway between Nos. 9 and 15 on 
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Pl. XXXIX; 3 
(2) a rough perforated stone hammer, found in the same place at _ * 
a height of 40 cm.; : = 


(3) a curious stone tray, in a curving form of a figure 8, about 
20 cm. in length, found at a level 100 cm. above the site of the wall | 
enclosed by the sculptures on the left; > 

(4) part of a similar tray, found 50 cm. Awe the floor behind 
the central sphinxes, : 
None of these objects, however, are clearly as early in date as 
the Portico itself. 


Trench A: a Section of the Mound, outside the Main Wall Re: 
Before concluding this report we must summarise briefly the ver y x 
important evidence obtained from a section which we cut at one 
end of the kee down to the undisturbed earth on “hich it stood; 
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for in this section the stratification of the fragments of pottery, and 
other remains, enables us to trace the growth of the settlement from 
a Neolithic origin, through various stages and phases, until the time 
when it was fortified by the Main Wall, early in the first millenium 
B.c. By this means we have obtained a chronological outline, 
based upon the pottery-sequence, which will enable us henceforth 
to study the civilisation of Sakje-Geuzi, in its local aspect at any 
rate, from a historical standpoint. The examples of the principal 
fabrics of pottery which are figured in Plates XLIV to XLVIII are 
only intended to give a general idea of their nature: it would be 
premature to enter into a comparative study of them, until we can 
publish the evidence more completely. 


Methods of Search and Registration 


Our observations during the making of this section will be most 
easily followed by reference to the diagram on Pl. XLIII, which 
represents in elevation the side of a trench varying from 3 to 5 
metres in width; it is indicated as ‘ Trench A’ in the General Plan 
on Pl. XXXVI. For better control of the workmen, the whole 
length of the trench was divided into sections, each of which was 
denoted by a reference letter—a, b, c, &e.—from a at the lowest 
point, on the outer edge of the mound, to g at the top of the slope 
‘ immediately outside the Main Wall. In each of these sections a 
: horizontal layer of about a metre in thickness was being excavated 
at one and the same time; and these successive deepenings of each 
section of the trench are indicated by a consecutive number, from 1 
at the top, to 2, 3, 4 or 5 at the bottom,* according to the total 
depth to which each section of the trench had to be dug out in order 
to reach the virgin soil on which the mound stood. As in each 
section the uppermost layer lay at a different level down the slope 
of the mound, the appearance of the floor of the whole trench at any 
given moment resembled a flight of steps. In the digging out of 
= - each of these steps to its next lower level, the precise depth at which 
: each object was found was further defined by its distance in centi- 
metres below the top of the layer or step in which it occurred. 
Thus, for example, on the first object figured on Pl. XLVII, No. 29, 


* For convenience, steps a, 61, 62, and f1 are omitted from the Plate as being of 
minor importance. 
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the marks A, d, 3, 120 indicate that it was found at a depth of 
120 cm. below the top of the third step in section d of this trench A. 
These precautions enabled us to determine the stratification of the 
pottery and other remains with sufficient accuracy, notwithstanding 
the difficulty involved in the employment of untrained workmen. 
All the strata which were clearly defined in the section are shown 
and named in the diagram on Pl. XLIII; the nature of the pottery 
found in each stratum is briefly summarised by the descriptions up 
the left side. 
Stratification 


At the bottom of all was found the native marl and clay, 
corresponding with the general nature and contour of the ground 
around; this marl showed the mound itself to be wholly artificial 
so far as our excavation penetrated into it. Upon the marl lay 
a stratum composed apparently of three layers of charred material 
and black earth, each layer roughly 20 cm. in height, but the whole 
forming a homogeneous deposit. These we called the ‘ Neolithic 
Floors,’ on account of the numerous nondescript implements of 
flint and obsidian, pieces of ivory and bone, and clay spindle-whorls, 
and the fragments of black pottery with white incised decoration, 
which were found within them. Examples of this characteristic 
pottery are shown on Pl. XLIV. Above these lay a more or less 
homogeneous deposit of earthy marl to a height of about 100 em., 
bounded at the top by a conspicuous streak of lime and other matter. 
This marly stratum we have divided arbitrarily by a dotted line in 
P]. XLIII into two portions not physically distinct, on account 
of the different types of pottery which are characteristic of the 
lower and upper halves. In the former, which we have named 
‘Early Neolithic,’ the objects and fragments of pottery were in 
general less similar to those found in the neolithic floors; in the 
latter, or ‘Later Neolithic,’ we noted ia the pottery the beginning 
of coloured decoration, with new forms and a new technique, and a 
considerable decadence in the execution of some of the older motives. 

Above these Neolithic levels were two other strata, clearly defined, 
and separated by a layer of small stones, and so pre-eminently 
characterised by fragments of coloured pottery, that we have named 
them the ‘Earlier Painted’ and ‘Later Painted’ periods respec- 
tively. A layer of black deposit marked the upper limit of the 
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latter period, which was found giving way, in the upper part of 
e3 and 74, to an age of hard, plain, brick-red pottery, which was 
freely found at the bottom of /3. The ground in f4 had been much 
disturbed in ancient times in preparing for the foundations of the 
Main Wall. The coloured pottery did not seem to have disappeared, 
but the red-brick pottery makes its appearance at that point, and 
gradually comes to predominate. 


The Relative Date of the Main Wall 


This Main Wall, as will be seen from Pl. XLIII, must have 
been constructed when the mound rubbish had already accumulated 
to the level of the bottom of /3 and the ‘stratum of black earth.’ 
Upon this stratum a large quantity of lime-mortar seems to have 
been poured against the wall, and to have run some way down the 
slope. Its purpose was obviously to resist subsidence under the 
great weight of the wall.* It is possible, though not certain, that 


*Epiror’s Nore.—The interpretation given to this calcareous layer by the 
excavators themselves is entitled, of course, to the greatest respect. But the 
conclusion to which they have been led by their observations is a most unusual 
one, and the data on which it is based seem to be capable of a more ordinary 
interpretation. The ‘stratum of black earth’ at the bottom of f3 will be 
generally admitted to mark the grass-grown surface of the mound at the moment 
when the Main Wall was planned. Immediately above this comes a layer 
containing’ much ‘red-brick’ pottery. In the sections remote from the Main Wall, 
this layer is deep and continuous. From di to the Wall itself, however, it is 
interrupted by a rapidly thickening layer of compact calcareous matter, formed, 
as the excavators say, by ‘pouring’ this matter against the wall, and letting it 
run down the slope. The excavators believe that this calcareous matter was 
‘lime-mortar’ and that it was ‘poured against the wall’ in a fluid state. But 
a very cement-like appearance is presented also, when limestone chippings are 
piled together and become compacted together by persistent infiltration of the 
surface-water; and it is well known that the custom of ‘trimming’ or ‘dressing’ 
the outer face of a wall after the stones were in place prevailed widelv in ancient 
architecture. There is also to be taken into account the limestone-rubbish which 
resulted from the construction of the Portico and other buildings approximately 
contemporary with the Main Wall. That the calcareous layer is practically 
contemporary with the Main Wall is clear from the very small depth of ‘red- 
brick’ pottery débris which underlies it. For we must clearly reckon from the 
‘stratum of black earth’ which, as we have seen, marks the old surface of the 
mound, and not from the footing-stones of the Main Wall, which we may fairly 
suppose to have been set in a foundation trench excavated for the purpose. 
There is, therefore, no reason—so far the published section goes—to suppose that 
the Main Wall was built either earlier or later than the period at which the 
‘red-brick’ pottery was introduced. The confused state of the stratum in which 
this class of pottery first appears is amply accounted for, as was noted in the 
preceding paragraph of the report, by the trampling and surface-scratching of 
the builders of the Main Wall. : 

If should perhaps be added that the occurrence of frazments of painted 
pottery within the Main Wall, at a level higher than that of the Portico, does 
not by itself prove that the painted pottery was still being made after the Portico 
was built: for the soil within was necessarily disturbed in building the Portico, 
just as that without was disturbed in building the Main Wall. 
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there may have been some short interval of time between the 
building of this wall and the strengthening of the slope, and that 
this interval is represented at the bottom of /3 by the thin layer of 
red-brick pottery just under the lime. especially as the same kind 
of pottery was found also just above this lime-revetment. At the 
time of excavation this did not seem a probable conclusion, but on 
account of the disturbance which was noted, its possibility must be 
admitted; and the inference which cuuld be drawn from this would 
be that the wall, together with the sculptured Portico within, were 
the work of an intrusive red-brick-pottery-people, who took the 
mound of the painted-pottery-people and fortified it. The point 
requires further investigation, and the impression conveyed at the 
time by the excavation of this extra-mural section, was that for 
some reason painted pottery began to give way somewhat rapidly, 
at the top of /4, to something more utilitarian; and that shortly 
afterwards the fortification was constructed in the middle of the 
red-brick-pottery period. This would not imply necessarily any 
intrusion, but rather a change of conditions; that the art of painting 
—— on pottery, at any rate, was not destroyed is clear from numerous’. 
E: finds of coloured pottery within the area, some even at a higher 
level than that of the sculptured Portico. _ 
Having now briefly reviewed the characteristics of the phases 
through which the mound developed until the first millenium B.c., 
we return to consider some points of detail. 


cate 
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The Neolithic Pottery: A—Black Incised Ware 


x 


We postpone our general consideration of the pottery, as regards 
technique and distribution, until we are able to reproduce a greater 
number of coloured designs. But the discovery of a fabric of black 
incised pottery in this region is a sufficiently definite contribution in 
itself to our notion of the primitive civilisation of Western Asia, 
and of the early relations between East and West to justify the 
immediate publication of a few characteristic examples of this class. 

Its character is well shown in the specimens illustrated in the 

photograph, Pl. XLIV, fig. 1, most of which were taken from the ES 
inner and deeper part of step Ab 2, on the neolithic levels. Some of 
the specimens are thin: none are coarse; the second example, with 
a zig-zag design, is the thickest and perhaps the roughest. In 
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nearly all, the clay is of a grey colour; and the final surface, which 
has a brilliant black polish, was seemingly laid on as a slip, and 
has in many places partly snipped away, as in the last of the 
specimens in the photograph. 

Pl. XLV reproduces, about three-quarter size, the complete 
forms of four bowls of this kind. These are all that could be 
sufficiently restored from fragments actually fitting so as to give 
the section and diameter without a gap; fortunately, as regards 
design, they are fairly characteristic, and in shape they represent a 
considerable proportion of the specimens, but the sections given on 
the two following plates show that there was a great variety in 
certain forms which were perhaps not so common. Of the four 
restored bowls on Pl. XLV, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 were found in the black 
layer of the neolithic floor; No. 3, which tends to be grey in colour, 
was found in close proximity to No. 4, but was not actually taken 
out of the earth by one of our expedition. These two form part of 
the same series as those reproduced in the photograph on Pl. XLIV. 
No. 2 is the thickest in section, and its colour tends to be brown in 
places; it is also the hardest, and seems to have been baked longer. 
No. 4 is remarkable for its thin texture and the fine colour of its 
surface. The pattern of No. 1 is continued on the base, which is 
represented on Pl. XLVII, No. 35. 

Pls. XLVI, XLVII contain a series of designs and forms 
which for the most part explain themselves. The following notes 
may be of interest. No. 1 is of grey-brown colour, with a black 
slip which tends to break off. No. 14 is of the same colour, with a 
smooth surface preserved inside and outside. No. 15 is not very 
smooth; the pattern ends at the bottom, and the base is plain. 
No. 19 has the slip breaking away, but is not hard-baked. In 


_ No. 20, rudimentary vertical handles had been added to the vessel, 


but were not completely pierced. No. 21 is of coarse brown 
material, fairly black inside, but tending to red outside, and not 


very hard. No. 26 is the section of a fragment of a small stone bowl. 


On Pl. XLVII the black surface of No. 30 has lost its 
smoothness; the pattern is punctuated, and the inside is not so well 
finished. No. 31 is hard and not very smooth. Nos. 32 and 33 
show patterns on the insides of the vases, the only instances of the 
kind, No. 37 is drawn to half the scale of the others; it is of warm 
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brown texture and seemingly built up in strips of clay. No. 38 is 
red-brown on the outside, dark on the cross-section, and hard. 
No. 41 is of brown colour in section, and seemingly part of a rim. 
No. 42 is the neck of a vase of unusual shape in this fabric, though 
common later. No. 48, which is drawn on half scale, is very rough, 
hand-made like many of the foregoing, brown in colour, and hard. 


The Neolithic Pottery: B—Painted Ware 


This classification of the black and grey-black fragments does 
not exhaust the types of pottery found in the Neolithic strata; thus 
from the Neolithic Floor in Ad 4 we get, (1) fragments of black 
pottery with incised patterns; (2) hard brown ware, incised; (3) 
grey-black ware; (4) dull-red ware; (5) grey-black incised ware, 
and (6) a good specimen of burnished dark-red ware, strongly 
resembling a common class of plum-coloured vase from pre-dynastic 
Egypt. Even from the ‘Later Neolithic’ level in Ad3 we still 
have fragments of flint and obsidian, fragments of hard incised 
pottery, and of grey pottery, all derivative from purely neolithic 
prototypes; but we find also some specimens of coloured decoration 
and new fabrics; as, for example, the neck of a yellowish vessel, 
with decoration in dull-red on yellow-red, and another decorated in 
black on greenish-yellow. 

One specimen from Ad #4 has a special interest; it is figured 
in Pl]. XLVIII, Nos. 8and 11. It is somewhat thick—about 8 mm. 
—and inclined to crumble: the clay is of brown colour, the surface 
yellow, with a black decoration painted thereon both inside and 
outside. The pattern on the concave side 8 is merely a series of 
broad black bands, but on the surface 11 the design includes 
alternating bands of lozenge-shaped devices, filled in fret-wise with 
thick parallel lines. In design and fabric, and indeed in every way, 
this piece, which was found in the neolithic floor, resembles closely 
some specimens found by M. de Morgan in his excavations at Susa, 
and well dated by him to the age of Naram-Sin. M. de Morgan has 
seen the drawings of all our coloured fragments, and together we 
have compared them with the splendid series of vases which he has 
discovered; he himself pointed out the striking resemblance in this 
instance, and the similarity in several other examples of later date, 
as for instance in the case of that shown in Pl, XLVIII, No. 1. 
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The result is the more important, in that the coloured pottery of 
this site is as peculiar as it is plentiful. Briefly it may be said to 
resemble, in its earlier phases, what is known as the Assyrian, rather 
than the Cappadocian style. But there is no intimate relation with 
either, though doubtless resemblance may be traced in colour and 
some of the decorative motives. The same may be said of the 
coloured fabrics of Palestine, but the colours employed are almost 
the only common feature in the early stages, though the forms of 
the vases also sometimes correspond. On the other hand, this 
painted ware of Sakje-Geuzi has no apparent connection with the 
early fabrics of tne Aegean,* which it resembles less than the 
‘Aegean’ fabrics found by Petrie in the earlier Royal Tombs 6f 
Egypt. In all these cases, however, we can find nothing more than 
the points of similarity which are common to all early painted 
pottery. The resemblance then between our neolithic fragment and 
those of Susa becomes the more remarkable and suggestive. If we 
are surprised to find that the founders of Troy shared one of their 
most characteristic arts with the first settlers in the mound of Sakje- 
Geuzi, what shall we say if a further relation is established between 
these and the original inhabitants of distant Elam? It is a far ery, 
but a possibility is opened up, which cannot be dismissed until some 
better explanation can be given for the appearance of this curious 
and isolated specimen of painted ware amid the débris and black 
pottery of the neolithic settlements. It is tempting to generalise at 
this stage, upon the tendency of these results, but it would not be 
wise nor scientific to do so. We can only allow ourselves to feel 
more strongly that which a study of Hittite art has already suggested 
to many, that in seeking a solution of the Hittite problem, however 
much we may be tempted beyond the Caucasus or towards the West, 
we cannot escape from the remarkable suggestions of affinity 
presented now and again in and around these nurseries of civilisation 
on the lower Euphrates. Let us hope for more material on both 
hands on which to base our judgment. 


ee ee 
* The specimen in Plate XLVIII, No. 2, from the level at which it was found, may 
be assigned to a century or two before B.c. 1000. 
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EARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN 
GREECE* 


WITH PLATE L AND LI 


Last year, in his Annual Report on Archaeology in Greece, 
Mr. Dawkins, the Director of the British School at Athens, stated 
emphatically that one of the most pressing problems of Greek 
Archaeology was the need for determined effort to throw more light 
on the chronology and relationships of the early civilisations of North 
Greece. But during the last twelve months our knowledge has been 
greatly increased by various valuable publications, and we have 
some evidence to enable us to formulate ideas as to the extent and 
the chronology of primitive culture in this region. Also, this year, 
the writers of this article excavated, with a grant from the 
Cambridge University Worts Fund, a site called Zerélia near 
Almyro in Southern Thessaly (Phthiotis). All recent students of 
the topography of the district have suggested that this mound, which 
stands on a hill between two lakes, was the site of Itonost and the 
Temple of Athena Itonia, the patron deity of Thessaly. It will be 
remembered that her name was the Thessalian battle-cry, and it is 
inconceivable that a site associated with a cult of such importance 
in the great age of Greece should altogether be lacking in remains 
of the best period. On excavation, however, this conjecture was 
seen to be erroneous; the site of Itonos must be sought elsewhere. 
On the top of the mound there is a thin Greek layer amongst some 
late and badly built walls. This deposit, from the tiles and black 
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PLATE L. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN GREECE. 


Fig. 1.—ZERELIA IN THESSALY: GENERAL VIEW OF THE ‘MAGHOULA’ MOUND FORMED 
BY THE PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT. 
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Fig. 2.—ZERELIA. RINGED VASES AND OTHER POTTERY FROM THE EIGHTH SETTLEMENT. 
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KARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN GREECE. 


Fic, 1.—GONNOS IN THESSALY: MYCENAEAN VASES IN THE MUSEUM OF ALMYRO (about 4 scale). 


Fic. 2._ZERELIA: VASE FROM THE Fic. 3.—ZERELIA: TERRA COTTA FIGURE 
SEVENTH SETTLEMENT. FROM THE SEVENTH SETTLEMENT. 
(about & scale.) (about 4 scale.) 
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glazed sherds found in it, cannot be earlier than the late fourth 
century B.c. Apart from this, no other Hellenic remains were 
discovered. 

Directly below, however, there was a rich prehistoric deposit, 
from six to eight metres thick. This is clearly divided up into no 
less than eight separate settlements by the successive layers of 
burnt and decomposed mud brick from the huts of the villages 
running horizontally through the mound, which is about seventy- 
five metres long by fifty wide. This important stratification 
enables the changes in the development of culture to be traced 
throughout by means of the innumerable potsherds and stone 
implements that occur in each stratum. 

The pottery all through is hand-made, with the exception of a 
few specimens from the eighth and latest village. In the first and 
lowest settlement it is of two kinds: a thin, well-made, red ware, 
and highly decorative vases with elaborate patterns in red on a 
polished white ground. In the first settlement the former 
predominates, but in the second their positions are reversed. In 
the latter stratum the remains of a well-preserved building were 
discovered. Thick walls, of mud-brick, still stand zn sctu on a dry 
course of slabs, and at the ground level outside they are faced with 
upright slabs to prevent rain and damp from undermining them. 
The pottery of the third and fourth settlements does not differ from 
that of the second, except that the red ware begins to disappear and 
the signs of degeneration, which culminate in the later and upper 
strata, are already visible. The bulk of the pottery is now a 
monochrome polished ware, either grey or red-brown. In the fifth 
and sixth settlements the red-on-white ware goes out, and the plain 
pottery becomes coarser; at the same time a black polished ware 
makes its first appearance. In the two topmost strata, painted 
pottery is almost entirely non-existent. Also a very coarse mono- 
chrome fabric, ranging in colour from grey-brown to red, was used 
from the time of the second settlement, but in greater quantities 
later. In contrast to the degeneration of the pottery, an advance is 
to be observed in the series of stone axes, for only in the later 
villages have they holes bored through them for the handles, which 
in the earlier period were merely lashed on. Thus we have the 
interesting fact that the art of this primitive people decayed as they 
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progressed in technical skill. Fortunately these results, though 
important, do not stand alone, for data were also obtained which 
are invaluable for establishing not only the succession, but also the 
approximate chronology of the various periods. In the débris of 
the eighth and last settlement, beneath the Greek layer several 
fragments of late Mycenaean vases were unearthed, of the type 
known as late Minoan III, like those from the well-known site at 


Ialysus. No signs appeared of a Mycenaean settlement, so that the 


vases must be thought to have been imported. Thus we are enabled 
to date the settlement to about 1200-1100 b.c. Accordingly, we can 
conjecture that the date of the earliest settlement is not later than 
2500 s.c. These eight superimposed settlements seem to belong to 
the neolithic age. No trace of bronze was discovered, except a fish- 
hook of uncertain date, found at the bottom of a previous explorer’s 
trial trench. But sunk in the eighth settlement, and so about the 
level of the imported Mycenaean vases, is a series of cist-tombs, 
built with limestone slabs. The bodies in every instance were in a 
crouching attitude. In some of these, wheel-made vases were 
found. One which had bone, glass, and bronze beads, and another 
containing the skeleton of a full-grown man, together with a bronze 
knife, a bored stone axe and a flint arrow-head, gave the first 
definite signs of a bronze-age culture. We can thus conjecture that 


_ North Greece was still in the Neolithic age until the last period of : 


Mycenaean art, 1200-1100 3.c. At this time a new bronze-using 
people seems to have entered Thessaly, and displaced the primitive 
inhabitants. 

Throughout the plains of Thessaly, similar ome (known as 
maghoules) exist in great numbers. Professor Tsountas gives a 
valuable list of sixty-three, but this is by no means exhaustive. 
They are said to occur in Aetolia, and Macedonia proper. We have 
explored others in the Spercheius Valley; and in Northern 


_ Boeotia Dr. Sotiriddhis has excavated several at Dhrachmani 
(Elatea) and Chaeronea. At the latter place all his important finds 
are well displayed in the local museum. The mounds are of two 3 ae 
types, low and high. On the former, which are but slightly raised = 


above the level of the plain, painted pottery is to be found on th 
surface. On the latter, which resemble the mound at Zerélia, c 
ware is found on top and painted eit A beneath. It is —— 
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that a certain number of these settlements were abandoned when the 


degeneration of the pottery began. 


and Dhrachmani the painted pottery found by 


dhis closely resembles that from Zerélia in fabric and 


At Chaeronea 


Dr. Sotiria 


colour, but differs somewhat in the decorative motives. 
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CIST-TOMB IN THE EIGHTH STRATUM. 


ZERELIA : 


Fie. 1. 


in the lowest level at 


Chaeronaea-Zerélia. ware also occurs 


We found it in the 


Orchémenos, well below the Mycenaean. 


It is also recorded 


that Dr. Dérpfeld has discovered traces of it in Leucas* and at 


Spercheius Valley and in the plain of Pharsala. 


* Tsountas, op. cit., p. 386, 1. 
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Olympia. Going yet further afield, Mr. Peet has pointed out the 
great likeness that exists between it and the painted ware from 
Molfetta and Matéra in Southern Italy (Apulia). It thus seems 
that this Neolithic culture spread from Thessaly across the Phourka 
pass in Mount Othrys to Lamia, and down past Thermopylae into 
North Boeotia. It may also prove to have extended through the 
passes of Pindus and Tymphrestus into Aetolia, across the 
Corinthian Gulf into Elis, and over the Adriatic into Apulia. It 
is to be remarked that the settlements are confined, as far as we 
know at present, to the plains and foothills. 


Settlements ............0.. | 1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fine red ware .........66. sa 6 @ 6| © 

Red on white ware ......| @ @ ——— e60@ 

Dhimini ware ee eeeieee'e & © |G06\0 

Coarse monochrome 

oad Pepa ek Sseeeeee © oe 
Black polished ware...... © © GES ea 
Wheel-made vases ...... eee 
Mycenaean sherds ...... | eco 
Cist tombs ...sssssseeeessees | eee 
Approximate dates B.c. ||2500 B.c. es ee 2000 B.c. eee: Vass Rae 1100 B.c. 


Fic. 2.—DIAGRAM TO EXPLAIN STRATIFICATION AT ZERELIA. 


Prof. Tsountas, in his recently published work describing his 
excavations at Dhimini and Sesklo, has produced a book of first-rate 
importance to all students, because it is to-day realised that it is in 
North Greece, and in the possible links with the Balkans and 
Central Europe, that light is to be looked for on the ethnological 
questions of the Aegaean. The illustrations alone are a mine of 
valuable information. The many plates are excellent, and the 
figures in the text are exceedingly useful for a proper understanding 
of the matter.t Briefly, the results given by Prof. Tsountas of his 
excavations are that the earliest period of the Neolithic settlements 
began at Sesklo at least as early as the first half of the 


+ Figures 24a, 248 on pp. 111, 112 are, however, upside down. — 
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Fourth Millenium s.c. At Dhimini a very few traces of his first 
period survive. The bulk of the remains there are of a second period 
which at both sites precedes a third, mainly of degeneration, wehiok 
according to him, was an age of bronze, and began during the 
Third Millenium s.c. Cist-tombs of this period, similar to those at 
Zerélia, and others of the later Mycenaean Age were found in the 
higher levels of the mounds. The first period, which is sub-divided, 
is distinguished from the second mainly by a radical change in the 
style of the hand-made pottery. As at Zerélia, the earliest pottery 
is monochrome, red, and very finely made, and is succeeded by a 


Fie. 3. ZERELIA: PATTERNS ON POTTERY OF ‘FIRST PERIOD,’ ACCORDING TO 
TSOUNTAS, 


ware slightly coarser and painted with red designs on a white 
ground. The usual ware of the second period shows chocolate paint 
on a cream or reddish ground, with designs combining spiral and 
geometric elements, the typical Dhimini ware. This Stone Age 
Prof. Tsountas believes to have come to a violent end at the hands 
of the new people who occupied the same site until some time prior 
to the spread of Mycenaean culture, when the mounds, almost 
entirely formed by the deposit from long occupation, were deserted 
and used as convenient spots for tombs. 

The whole question of these settlements and of the deductions 
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as to race movements that can legitimately be drawn from the 
changing styles of the pottery is one of great importance. But for 
the moment we would join issue with Prof. Tsountas on another 
question: to what period in Thessaly can the name Bronze Age 
rightly be given? He justly says that the exact date of the 
introduction of copper is unknown, but BéBacov elvar ote 4 yphauS 
rod yadkod Sia8d0n ev Oeooaria Kai eywve Kowh Kata THY SudpKeray 
Ths véas mepiodov Kat évexa TovTov Karodpuev avTHv OAnv NYadKody 
aijva (p. 14). We wish that Prof. Tsountas had given us his 
evidence for this statement.*. He uses the words yadxodv aidva 


y 
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Fic. 4. DHIMINI: PATTERNS ON POTTERY OF ‘SECOND PERIOD,’ ACCORDING TO 
TSOUNTAS. 


to cover both the last long period of deposit, and that of the cist- 
tombs, with no distinction between them. But a glance at the 
pottery illustrated in Chapters III and V shows that the tombs, 
which from the knives and rings figured on Plate IV have every 
right to be claimed for a period of bronze, produced pottery of a 
type which is distinctly an advance on that shown in Chapter V. 
The use of the wheel is far more general in the ware of the tombs. 
We would suggest that, in spite of the obsidian trade with the 


* At Sesklo two copper axes were found together by the side of a wall of 
anaemg ee He ging ae this ae not accidental, but that they were ariel on 
urpose. So they cannot be used as evidence that what Prof. T : [ 
pottery, really belongs to the bronze age. memebers ss 
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Aegaean. which had existed from the time of the earliest settle- 
ments, the use of bronze did not come in till a comparatively late 
period represented by these cist-tombs, which can hardly have been 
built until the mounds had been deserted by the people who produced 
the later or so-called Bronze Age deposit. If Prof. Tsountas has 
clear evidence that bronze was in use during that period, we repeat 
that we are sorry he does not give it. Speaking of later tombs 
which had been made on the site of a settlement rod yadxod 
ai@vos (p. 122) he says, ra év rh emvydoe ryevopeva evpipata 
elvat Teudyia mnrdivov ayyelov Kal odLya padAXov 1 irTov daptia 
ayyela, xépata édhddov Kal dota Siaddpov Cowv é€erpyacpéva, 
Oriyat DALOwat akivat, wirdwa chovdtnua Kal ddAdrka Twd. We 
should have liked to find a mention of bronze. We believe that 


Fic, 5. CHAERONEA: PATTERNS ON POTTERY. 


Troy is too far off to afford trustworthy analogies (p. 363), nor do 
we think that the Cycladic culture is any sure criterion of dates in 
Thessaly. By itself the trade in obsidian from Melos, which was a 
thing apart, is no warrant for assuming that bronze was imported 
with it, or that there was any ccnnection close enough to 
affect the peoples of Thessaly materially. The two periods of the 
Stone Age differ fundamentally in the style of their painted 


pottery (e.g., typically, plates VII and IX). We hardly think that 
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Prof. Tsountas makes it clear whether he believes that the second 
grew naturally out of the first, or came in by force of conquest. A ee 
comparison of the list of sites with his map shows that in the north, 
along the Larissa railway line, the two periods appear well mixed, 

but in the south, round Pharsala and Zerélia, the earlier 

preponderates. Now it is fairly certain that the first period did not : 
pass into the second in every place. At Zerélia, for instance, the __ : 


Fic. 6.-SKETCH MAP TO SHOW THE RELATIVE POSITION OF THE SITES, 


Dhimint. 8. = Sésklo. A, = Athens. Myc. = Mycenae 
Laméa. Z, = Zerdlia. AE, = degina. geet bee 


second period is almost entirely absent. It is represented only by 
a few sherds mixed in every case with those of the first period. It 3 
seems impossible to believe that there is any connection of growth — 
between them. The true solution probably is that the distinction 

is geographical as well as chronological. That is, the second style 
was brought in at a slightly later period, and in the north was 
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superimposed. Elsewhere, by Pharsala and Zerélia, it hardly 
penetrated, and the first style lasted on until, in one place the second 
in another the first, merged simultaneously into the period of 
degeneration and coarse monochrome pottery, which survived until 
the introduction of bronze at a late date. 

Also, although Prof. Tsountas speaks of stratification at Sésklo, 
- he gives no details; in fact, in one passage he distinctly mentions 
that he found both styles of pottery mixed together (pp. 74, 159). 
As regards the incised ware, which he divides between the two 
periods, it is remarkable that though plentiful at Sésklo and 
Dhimini, it hardly occurs at Zerélia, nor have we observed any on 
other Thessalian neolithic mounds. Further, the neolithic pottery 
of Thrace, which is nearly all incised, also shows a combination of 
geometric and spiral decoration.* It is possible that it, too, like the 
Dhimini chocolate-on-cream ware, is local, and did not penetrate as 
far south as Phthiotis. 

There is a further chronological point on which it will be seen 
that Prof. Tsountas’ results do not agree with those from Zerélia. 
Relying on the likeness of one vase from Sésklo, which he assigns 
to the Bronze Age, to others found in the First City at Troy 
(figs. 199, 294) he suggests that his Thessalian Bronze Age, and 
Troy I, are contemporary. That is to say, in Thessaly the Bronze 
Age began about 3000-2500 3.c., long before the Mycenaean period. 
But the stratification at Zerélia seems to prove that bronze was 
unknown in Thessaly before the Mycenaean Age, and that this 
so-called Bronze Age of Prof. Tsountas flourished about 
1800-1200 B.c. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the Orchémenos pottery, 
which will be awaited with great interest, will further enlighten 
us on this point. At this site four strata were found. In the 
lowest, ware of the Chaeronea-Zerélia style occurs, and the fourth 
stratum belongs to the late Mycenaean Age.t We thus seem to 
have a sequence similar to that at Zerélia. It should also be 
observed that some of the intervening pottery, called ‘ Minyan’ by 
its excavators, resembles that from the cist-tombs of Sésklo, 


* Seure-Degrand, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1906, pp. 59 ff., cf. especially fig. 37 on p. 402. 
+ The third stratum is said to be of the older Mycenaean period, but no details of 
its pottery are yet published. 
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Dhimini and Zerélia. Perhaps the similar tombs found by 
Dr. Dérpfeld in Leucas come into this context. . 

To sum up, we believe that the neolithic mounds of North Greece 
date from about 2500 s.c. or earlier, and that about 2000-1800 B.c., 
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when the degeneration in the painted pottery occurred, many of 4 
them were abandoned. The red-on-white Chaeronea-Zerélia ware ; i 
extends from Chaeronea in the south to the Thessalian plains, and : 4 
; apparently as far west as Leucas and Olympia. The chocolate-on- - 
re cream Dhimini ware occurs only in Thessaly, especially in the °s 


ies 


Larissa-Pherae district, and seems not to have penetrated far in 
3 Phthiotis, or near Pharsala. About 1200-1100 3.c., Mycenaean 
a influence reached the Gulf of Pagasae, and apparently the neolithic 
ec: folk of North Greece for the first time came into close contact with 
e the bronze-users of the south. The coarse monochrome bronze-age — 
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pottery of Prof. Tsountas we believe not to be due to an invasion of 
a new people, but to an artistic decay; for at Zerélia the transition 
-from painted to plain ware takes place gradually. On the other 
hand, the true bronze-age cist-tombs which seem to be somewhat 
later than the late Mycenaean Age, are probably those of an 
invading race from the north. Perhaps these same people were 
at a later period the makers of the undeveloped Thessalian geometric 
pottery of the early iron age, such as that found at Marmariani,* 
Skyros,t and Theotékou.} ; = 
From the foregoing summary it will be seen that the early cy 
culture in North Greece should be treated separately from that in al 
the south, for we observe that the neolithic age in the north = 
| apparently lasted till late Mycenaean times. Although the E. 
os , obsidian trade from Melos is a proof of relation with the Aegaean, — 
yet the pottery is distinct. The painted Chaecronea-Zerélia ware, 
which has some patterns in common with the styles known as Early 
Minoan IT and III, is totally different in fabric. In Crete the 
wheel was in use, and the painted ware is not hand-polished. 
Further, the fact that the only Mycenaean vases found in the __ 
north are all of the latest period (Late Minoan III, as at Ialysus) is | 
another argument against early Minoan connection, with the = 


no 


* IIpaxrixd, 1899, p. 101. 
t+ Brit. School Annual, XI, p. 79. 
 } Brit. School Annual, XIII, p. 321 . ws 
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possible exception of Orchémenos, where ‘Kaméres ware’ is said 
to oceur.* Dr. Sotiriddhis, who has found a bronze-age tomb near 
DhrachmAni, wishes to see a connection with Cycladic culture. But 
although the tomb contained beaked jugs—one with the so-called 
“butterfly-pattern,’ common in Crete—the relationship of this 
isolated tomb to the neolithic settlements in the same region is 
obscure. Nor do his comparisons of fabrics and patterns seem 
convincing, although he states that some sherds exactly resemble 
others from Aegina, and are Aeginetan imports tnto Boeotia. 
Further, the terra-cotta statuettes from the north differ from the 


- well-known Cycladic types.t Consequently for the present our 


verdict on the question as to whether the early civilisations of North 
and South Greece are connected must be ‘ non-proven.’ 

As regards the west, we have already referred to Mr. Peet’s 
paper, in which he points out the striking resemblance of some of 
the ware from Molfetta and Matéra, in Apulia, to North Greek 
pottery. But here again the fabric differs, and we must suspend 
judgment till neolithic sites in Aetolia and Epirus have been 
explored. 

Turning to the north, we have to consider if there can be any 
relationship with the early pottery of Servia, Thrace, Galicia, 
Bessarabia, and Central Europe. Western archaeologists are 
confronted by no more difficult problem than the elucidation of the 
sporadic finds from these districts, but Prof. Burrows gives us an 
able summary of them as far as they are at present accessible.t In 
the appendix to his second edition, he adds fuller information about 
the more recent finds in Servia, but for the present, while Macedonia 
remains a terra incognita, our knowledge is far from complete; for 
we do not even know the northern limits of the Thessalian wares. 
It is a far cry from Dhimini or Zerélia to Galicia, nor are the 
resemblances of the fabrics sufficiently striking. We must wait for 
systematic exploration until we can agree with Dr. Hubert Schmidt 
that early Greek civilisation came from Central Europe, or with 


* The sherds from Orchémenos in the Chaeronaea Museum, so labelled, do not 
seem to be Cretan. 
+ A few possible resemblances may be noted on plates XXXVII and XXXVIII of 


Tsountas’ book. = 
The Discoveries in Crete. London (Murray), second edition, 1908, 
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EARLY CIVILIZATION IN NORTHERN 
GREECE: A FURTHER REPORT AND 
PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH FOR 1909 


WITH PLATE L AND LI 


[Since the review of recent enquiries into the Early Civilization 
of Northern Greece was put in type, the writers have returned to 
Greece to continue their work. Before leaving England Mr. Wace 
found time to deliver, before the Liverpool Branch of the Classical 
Association, a fully illustrated lecture, describing last season’s 
excavation of the prehistoric mound at Zerélia in South Thessaly. 
The interest excited by this lecture was such that a sum of £80 has 
been raised by friends of the Institute of Archaeology, and placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Wace and his colleagues for further work during 
the summer of 1909. 

The report, which follows, describes the preliminary researches 
which were necessary before a site could be selected for this further 
work. It had been hoped, at first sight, that early settlements, 
like those of Thessaly, might be found also in Western Greece. The 
report, however, shows that they are not yet recognizable, and that 
it will be necessary to follow them westward step by step from the 
area in which they are known already, until their precise limit is 
discovered. A further report will be published in the next volume 
of these Annals, as soon as excavation is over.—ED. | 


December 20th, 1908 
Dear Proressor Myres, 

Since our arrival in Greece we have been continuing our 
researches on the early civilization of North Greece. Our first 
visit was to Olympia, where we examined the early pottery and 
buildings excavated by Dr. Dérpfeld. Neither seem to have any 
relation with Thessalian finds. The pottery is a coarse, hand- 
polished, and hand-made ware, decorated with incised ornament 
which differs in character from the Thessalian. The shapes of the 
vases are also dissimilar. We also explored parts of the plain of 
Elis between Pyrgos and Patras, but found no prehistoric mounds. 

After leaving Olympia we explored parts of Southern Aetolia, 
hoping to discover prehistoric mounds in this region like those so 


common in ‘'hessaly and Phocis. We travelled from Patras by 
way of Kryonéri and Missolonghi to Aetolicé, whence we went GF 
through the Kleistira pass to Mataranga. Then, after exploring Fz, 
the southern shores of the lakes of Anghelokdstro and Agrinion, we £ 
went to Agrinion. We examined the country between this town and 


the Achelous, and returned by rail down the Achelous valley to 4 
Aetolicé, whence we explored the plain towards Oeniadae. After Z 
a visit to the ruins of Pleuron we returned to Patras. In spiteofa 
careful examination of the country and persistent enquiries amongst : 
z the peasants, we found no trace of any prehistoric or early site. We ee 
ZB ‘may, perhaps, conclude that the early inhabitants of Aetolia were fe: 


not ‘mound-builders’ like those of Thessaly. 
After a few days in Athens we went to Thessaly to Almyré, 
travelling by way of Chalcis, where we examined in the local 
museum the pottery and other finds from Cycladic tombs in the 
neighbourhood. At Almyré we spent over a fortnight cleaning, 
mending, and sorting our finds from Zerélia. When our study of 
them was finished, and all the drawings and photographs necessary 
for the report of the excavation* had been made, we arranged the 
most important objects in a case in the local museum. The rest of 
the pottery, not wanted for exhibition, will be sent to Athens, and 
it is hoped that the Greek Government will make a grant of 
duplicates to be sent to England. ie 
At Almyré and Volo we also studied the early pottery found by ye S 
Dr. Arvanitépoullos at Phthiotic Thebes. This includes a good — 
deal of incised ware similar to that from Thrace, of a peculiar 
polished red ware decorated with patterns in white paint, and ofa _— 
remarkable ware attributed by Tsountas to the Bronze Age, which Be: 
has decorations in a thick pink or white paint. t+ These wares have 
been found before in Thessaly, but never in such quantity. 
In Phthiotis we visited Thebes, P¥rasos, and several other ne 
sites. Later we travelled to Lérissa and spent two days examining — 
prehistoric mounds to the east of the city, and between it and ~ 
 Tyrnavo. We next went by way of Dhemérli past Sophidhes and — 


< 


* To be published in the next Annual of the British School. Senbicee’ (Macmillan, 


Vol. XIV. See also Plates L and LI herewith. 
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Kardhitza to Phandri Maghoula, examining all the early sites we 
could. 
We then returned to Volo by way of Irini, where we planned the 
early building discovered there. Dr. Kourounidtis, who excavated 
this mound, has courteously invited us to publish the pottery and 
objects he discovered. This work we hope to undertake, although 
the finds may not be very important. 

One curious fact revealed itself as a result of our explorations in 
W. Thessaly. West of Kardhitza and in the plain between 
Phanari (Ithéme) and Trikkala not a single prehistoric mound is 
to be found, whereas by Sophddhes, Pharsala, Larissa, Velestino, 
and Almyré, they are common. 

On our way back to Athens we re-visited Chaeroneia to re- 
examine the early Phocian pottery in the Museum there. ‘This 
now appears to have only a superficial likeness to the early 
Thessalian wares. They differ principally in the painted patterns, 
and in the shapes of the vases. It thus becomes all-important to 
carry out our proposed excavation of the early sites discovered by 
us, this spring, near Lamia, in the Spercheius valley. This should 
enable us to determine more clearly the relationship of the early 
pottery of Phocis to that of Thessaly. But since in Homer the 
Spercheius valley is grouped with S. Phthiotis as part of Achilles’ 
dominions, it may be legitimate to conjecture that the early culture 
of this region will resemble the S. Thessalian rather than the 
Phocian. As a secondary excavation, if funds and time permit, 
we suggest an examination of one of the prehistoric mounds near 
Sophadhes at the site of the ancient Kierlum. This should reveal 
the character of the early culture of western Thessaly. 

Finally we may note that we have found sherds of late 
Mycenaean pottery near Larissa and Pharsala, and that we have 
photographed in the Almyré Museum three vases of the same style 
and period from Gonnos at the west end of the pass of Tempé.* It 
thus appears that the late Mycenaean civilization extended all over 
Thessaly. At Chaeroneia we also saw the pottery from Orchomenos. 
This includes an enormous quantity of ring-footed cups; so many, 
in fact, that we may conjecture Orchomenos to have been their place 
of origin. We found vases like this in the eighth settlement at 
Zerélia, about 1100-1200 c.c.t In Thessaly they have also been 


* Reproduced in Plate LI, 1. + See Plate L 2 
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found at Sésklo,* at the early mounds of Aidin and Karabairém,t 
in the first shaft grave at Mycenae,} at Thoricus in Attica, and in 
the latest city at Phylakopi in Melos.§ It will thus be seen that 
these vases, which always occur with late Mycenaean ware, may be 
of great importance in helping to date early sites. 

We hope that you approve our plans for excavations. As our 
researches proceed, we will report to you from time to time. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. J. B. Wacr 
J. P. Droor 
M. S. THompson 


es ee ee eee 
*Tsountas, loc. cit., p. 189, fig. 40. + Tsountas, loc. cit., pp. 8, 12, Nos. 88 and 60. 
{ Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 154, fig. 230. 
§ Laucavations at Phylakopt, in Melos, p. 154. London: Hellenic Society, 1904, 
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Grenfell, B. P.—30, 34, 37 


Ha, Egyptian Divinity—29 
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Hemdi Bey, H. E.—97 
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Haverfield, Prof. F.—9 
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Vol. I. No. 3. November, 1908 


The current part contains four communications, as follows :-— 


1. Dr. T. G. Pincuzs publishes twenty-three Cappadocian Tablets belonging 
to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, which nearly double the number of published 
examples of this class of documents. They are clay tablets, inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, with contracts, inventories and correspondence on a variety of topics, in 
a dialect of Assyrian or Babylonian. ‘The style of the handwriting suggests that they 
were written before 2000 B.c., but the writers appear to have been Assyrians, and as 
Assyrian influence is not likely to have reached Cappadocia so early, it is possible that this 
old-fashioned style lasted on in Cappadocia until a rather later date. Best preserved 
are No. 1, a letter about repairs to a house, and some family matters; No. 7, a Record 
of a loan of silver ; No. 8, a Contract of Adoption, and Writ of Cohabitation ; No. 13, 
a letter of invitation from Walawala to his friend Hanunu; and No. 14, another 
contract about a deposit of silver. When the two last named were found, they were 
still enclosed in their original sealed envelopes of clay; which are photographed and 
described side by side with their contents on Plates xvii and xviii. 


Dr. Princnes also publishes a Babylonian tablet from Tel-loh in Southern 
Babylonia, inscribed with an inventory of food and drink. It probably belongs to 
a period about 2500 B.c. 


2. Professor Sayce contributes a number of Notes on Passages in the Cappadocian 
Tablets, in which the extreme difficulty of the local dialect leaves the interpretation 
doubtful. 


Mr. T. E. Peer’s paper on the Disputed Flints of Breonio Veronese summarizes 
all the available evidence as to a remarkable find of curiously shaped flint implements 
and fantastic objects, which were found in 1876 in North Italy, and are now in the 
Verona Museum. More than one archaeologist of distinction has doubted whether 
they are genuine; and the controversy on this point became at one time so keen, 
that an official commission of enquiry was appointed by the Italian Government 
to report on the matter. Mr. Peet examines the whole of the evidence in great detail, 
and concludes that though fantastic flints have been freely forged near Verona since 
the discovery at Breonio, there is no proof that they were being made before 1888 ; 
and that the undoubted occurrence of genuine flint instruments in the district makes 
it probable that the accounts given by eye-witnesses of the excavations in 1876 are 
trustworthy. 

4. Professor Frinpers Perris comments further on an Egyptian honorary title, 
which has been already discussed by Miss Murray in a previous number of the Annals ; 
and suggests that this title Semer Uati shows that when the Egyptian kingdom was 
first unified, the tribal chiefs of its old divisions were accepted as ‘peers’ or 
‘companions’ of their overlord the King. 


The next number of the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology will contain, 
among other papers, a fully illustrated summary by Professor Garstanc of his recent 
Excavations at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, where he has laid open a Hittite temple 
with’ remarkable sculptured wall-slabs, and an unusually complete series of pottery 
going back to the later Stone Age. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 


Vol. I. No.4. December, 1908 


This Part, which completes the First Volume of these Annals, contains as its 
principal article a Preliminary Report by Professor John Garstang on his Excavations 
on the Hittite Site at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, undertaken in the autumn 
of 1908 on behalf of the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P., Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, Mr. Robert Mond, and Mr. H. Martyn Kennard. The present report includes 
a brief narrative of the expedition, a description of the geographical position of the site, a 
summary of the archaeological history of the fortified mound which was excavated 
this year, anda more detailed description of the Fortification Wall and the palatial Portico 
within it. This Portico has a number of the sculptured slabs of its facade still standing 
on either side of the principal entrance; and exhibits for the first time fresh and 
unweathered examples of Hittite Art, of vigorous design, and a high degree of artistic 
skill. Their date lies within the period which succeeds the Assyrian conquests of 
Assurnazirpul and precedes those of Tiglath-Pileser III. The report is illustrated 
by plans of the site, and photographs of the principal sculptures. 


A separate section of the Report is devoted to the remarkable series of pre-Hittite 
pottery, which goes back to the Neolithic origins of the mound, and includes painted 
styles with Cappadocian, Assyrian, and even Elamite affinities. 


Another paper, by Messrs. A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, and M. S$. Thompson, 
summarizes the present state of our knowledge of the Early Civilization of Northern 
Greece, as revealed by recent excavations in Thessaly ; and discusses the remarkable 
school of Neolithic culture, which has thus been revealed, in its relations with the 
civilization of Southern Greece and Crete on the one hand, and Southern Italy and 
Sicily on the other. Examples of the principal styles of decoration are figured by way of 
illustration. 

This part also contains the Index to the whole of Volume I of the Annals, together 
with the Title Page, and Table of Contents. 

The quarterly parts of the Annats will be published in future on the following 
dates in each year :—Marcu 31, June 30, SrpTEMBER 30, DECEMBER 31. 

The Marcu part, which begins Volume II, will contain an account of the excava- 
tions of the Liverpool Committee for Excavations in Wales, at the Roman Station of 
Caerleon, and other reports of recent exploration of early sites in Wales. 
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